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The Anxious One 


Howarp W. WINGER 


Now Judas with his charming smiling face 
Walks in these streets, and daily up and down, 
He goes unnoticed into every place 

And enters every household in the town. 
Possessed of no particular renown, 

He enters like a man with family ties, 

Not as an alien who expects a frown 

In answer to the laughter in his eyes, 

For Everyman is Judas once before he dies. 


Now Judas sits to supper in his chair, 

The light upon the table burning high, 
While silver evil glitters everywhere 

And poisons all the dishes passing by. 

How is it everything has gone awry 

So much he can not meet their suffering eyes? 
He mutters low the question: “Is it I?” 

His words but echoing their sad surprise. 

And Everyman is Judas once before he dies. 


He has said so— oh, that anxious one! 

He has voiced the grinding guilt and fear 

And gone into the night, God’s erring son. 
Sweet Jesus now! If ever you did hear 

The cry of sinner, suppliant drawing near, 

Lord, listen to these common mortal cries. 

Show mercy even to the Judas tear 

And save us by your godly sacrifice. 

Else Everyman is Judas once —and then he dies. 





Editorial Notes 


This issue brings to a close our sixth year of publication. It is fair to 
say that the editor has had more satisfactions in the publication of the 
journal than anyone else has had. Stimulating correspondence, the privilege 
of reading much of the best writing which Brethren and their friends are 
doing, the joy of watching young writers sharpen up their pens and the 
editor’s wits—all these have been joyous rewards. The editor deeply 
appreciates the selfless and devoted work of the office staff who keep up the 
subscription lists and carry on the business end of the journal so faithfully. 

A good meeting of the Brethren Journal Association was held at Long 
Beach, California, on June 21. Reports indicate that the Association is 
making real progress in paying off the indebtedness accumulated during the 
journal’s first four years. It is gratifying to find that there is a group of 
deeply interested persons who are determined that the journal shall continue, 
and shall meet the growing need for spiritual and intellectual stimulation 
on a level which can not be attained by any other Brethren publication. 

Fully to insure our continuation and our solvency, we should have at 
least a thousand regular subscribers. If one fourth of our present group 
were to secure one new subscriber each, we would “have it made”’! 

This issue of Brethren Life and Thought contains another group of the 
papers prepared for the Manchester Conference on the Nature and Function 
of the Church of the Brethren. This section was concerned with the Nurture 
of the Church. An additional paper, on Christian education, will be 
published in a later issue. The winter number of the journal will have 
several papers from the section on the Church and the World. These 
papers, from the preparatory documents of the conference, are being 
carefully revised and rewritten for publication, in the light of the discussions 
at the Conference. The papers used this time were written by T. Wayne 
Rieman, Glen Weimer, and Edward K. Ziegler. 

The article by Brother Bantz, we hope, will stir a spirited rejoinder 
from some of the thoughtful women of the church. We invite an article 
of comment! 

Our correspondents will please note that the address of the editorial 
office is changed. All editorial correspondence henceforth should be sent to 


Box 114, Oakton, Virginia. 


The editor is a full-time pastor; and on September 1, he began his pastoral 
ministry to the Oakton Church of the Brethren. From October 28 to 
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December 1, he will be in India, on a mission to the Indian churches, and 
serving as a delegate to the Third Assembly of the World Council of 
Churches at New Delhi. He hopes to share some insights from the Assembly 
with Brethren Life and Thought readers in a future issue. 

Will our readers please continue sharing their concerns and criticisms 
with the editors? We want to make the 1962 Brethren Life and Thought 
the best ever. Let us hear about writers who should be invited to write 
articles. And don’t be timid about sending articles which may be 
controversial. We thrive on them! 


—E. K. Z. 








The Church’s Concern for Its 
Corporate Practices 


NorMAN J. BAUGHER 


The life and mission of the church are derived from God. He has 
called the church into being for the purpose of mission. His life and 
mission are so integral that many hold that the church is mission, that her 
life is her mission. 

The oneness of the church’s life and mission is of paramount importance 
and relevance to a consultation on The Economic Practices of the Churches. 
The church frequently has placed the economic life of the world under the 
scrutiny of the Christian ethic. It has on many occasions familiar to all 
of us spoken to labor, management, government, and others regarding 
economic practices affecting the welfare of the whole nation. Notable 
among these were the 1954 statement of the General Board of the National 
Council on Christian Principles and Assumptions for Economic Life; the 
Message and Reports of the 1956 Third National Study Conference on the 
Church and Economic Life on the theme, The Christian Conscience and 
an Economy of Abundance; and the 1959 General Board statement on 
Ethical Issues in Industrial Relations of Concern to Christians. In all of 
these, the church said or implied some things regarding itself but in each 
instance the real thrust was to scrutinize the world’s economic practices 
from the standpoint of the Christian ethic. 

Now finally we are to turn the searchlight upon ourselves. The church 
is to look at the church and ask how the corporate economic practices 
of the church measure up to the Christian ethic which we have been 
recommending for the economics of the world outside the church. 


I 
First of all, all of us must know how right and how important it is 
that we examine the church’s economic practices. God has revealed 
consistently in Scripture his concern for the highest and most responsible 


An address delivered by the author as chairman of the Division of Christian Life and Work in the 
opening session of the Consultation of Church Boards and Agencies on the Economic Practices of the 
Churches convened by the Department of the Church and Economic Life of the National Council of 
Churches at Warwick, New York, February 16-18, 1961. This was the first such consultation ever con- 
vened by the National Council of Churches. This address was a general orientation to the tasks of the 
consultation and was later printed in the April 29, 1961, issue of the National Council’s Information 
Service. 


Brother Baugher is executive secretary of the General Brotherhood Board: Church 
of the Brethren. 
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life possible in the household of his people. The church’s mission includes 
a stewardship of the treasure of the gospel of reconciliation. The effective 
communication of this gospel to all men is influenced tremendously by and 
in most situations dependent upon the quality and integrity of the life 
of the church. 


When the practices of the household of God’s people deteriorated, the 
witness they were to bear was rendered impossible. Micah told Israel in 
sharp language: 

Hear this, you heads of the house of Jacob 
and rulers of the house of Israel, 
Who abhor justice and pervert all equity. 

Who build Zion with blood 
And Jerusalem with wrong. 
Its heads give judgment for a bribe, 
its priests teach for hire, 
its prophets divine for money; 
Yet they lean upon the Lord and say, 
“Is not the Lord in the midst of us? 
No evil shall come upon us.” 
Therefore because of you 
Zion shall be plowed as a field; 
Jerusalem shall become a heap of ruins, 
And the mountain of the house a wooded height. 


(Micah 8:9-12) 


The corruption and graft which had permeated the administration of 
the temple was a main target of our Lord’s righteous anger as he overturned 
the tables of its foul practices. His own story of the folly of a man with a 
beam in his own eye trying to rid another’s eye of just a speck is an 
especially relevant principle regarding our task to examine the corporate 
practices of the church. Surely, later, in the First Epistle of Peter (4:17) this 
principle is applied in its most comprehensive sense when it is stated that 
judgment shall “begin with the household of God.” What the church 
declares as the Christian ethic for life outside her household must in the 
first instance be regarded as imperative for life within the household. Moral 
consistency demands that the church’s corporate practices be judged by the 
highest the church knows if it expects its witness to be regarded seriously 
outside the church. Vernier, the French patriot, replying to the president 
of a court-martial who urged him to compromise and escape prison, affirmed: 
“If I begin with what I consider to be a betrayal, my words will have no 
more value. It is only when I have harmonized my conduct and my faith 
that I can speak.” 

We are dealing really with the problem of integrity in looking at the 
corporate practices of the church at the same time we propose Christian 
principles of economics for society generally. Let us hope that in this task 
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we shall be as anxious to maintain our integrity of position and proclamation 
as was Cyrano de Bergerac in that speech in which he refused to be bought 
to perform a mean service and thereby become someone less than his 
noblest and best: 


“And what must I do? 

Seek some protector strong, get me a patron, 
And like some humble vine, that twines a trunk, 
Upheld by it, the while it strips its bark, 

Climb by mere artifice, not rise by strength? 

No thank youl! 


“Dedicate, as others do, verses to bankers? 
Make myself a clown in hopes of seeing on a 
Statesman’s lips a friendly smile appear? 

I thank you, No! 


“Shall I be a toad-eater all my days? 

My waist worn out by bending, and my skin 
Grown quickly soiled in the region of my knees? 
Or shall I show how limber is my back? 

No thank you. On both shoulders carry water, 
And sit the fence a-straddle, while I flatter 

Each to his face, and feather my own nest? 

No! But — sing, 


“Dream, laugh, and go about, alone and free, 

Have eyes that see things clear, and voice that rings, 
And, if you like, wear your hat wrong side front; 
Fight for a yes or no.” 


If the church would speak with integrity to industry and labor, to 
employers and employees, to legislators and administrators, we must examine 
the words we speak to ourselves within the church regarding compensation, 
pensions and insurance, personnel policies, money-raising and investments. 
These are areas for major exploration in this historic consultation and it is 
not my assignment to prove the ethical implications of the church’s corporate 
practices in these specific areas. But it is within the assignment of this hour 
to champion the necessity and imperativeness of the church to explore 
courageously and imaginatively ways by which the gospel is borne witness 
to and even strengthened through these practices. For example, obviously 
it is incompatible for my communion, as a historic peace church, to place 
our investment funds in armament industrials; but the tough issue is on 
what bases are they placed anywhere? What uniquely Christian purposes 
central in the life of my communion can be served through investments, 
compensation and personnel policies, pension and insurance programs, and 
money-raising procedures? 

But not only must this consultation address itself to these principal 
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areas of concern. It must speak without split tongue also on such specifics 
as tax-exemption for churches, discounts for the clergy and for church 
organizations, motives for the church’s publishing activities and criteria 
for contracting types of publishing jobs, the parsonage system, and the 
relation of how members earn their incomes and their benevolent giving to 
the church. Our opinions will differ widely on some of these matters and 
this is precisely why it is good to counsel together. But I for one am 
thoroughly convinced that the time has come for the church to remove 
itself from a privileged economic position before public renunciations and 
legislative procedures compel a relinquishment of this position. The very 
communication of the gospel is distorted and placed in suspicion in our 
time because of the church’s position of special privilege. How can we 
witness with integrity against bid and price fixing, against hand-outs, and 
against favoritism, when we ourselves gain advantage by tax-exemptions, 
accept clergy discounts, allow the patrolman to excuse our traffic violations 
on the basis of our being clergymen, and operate competitive secular 
enterprises under the aegis of the church? 

In this first point I have endeavored to state the case for the church 
being concerned for her own economic practices — for her own integrity 
and for the effectiveness of her mission. I subscribe to the position taken 
in The Camel and the Needle’s Eye that 


the Christian ethic applies first to the Church, willingly accepted because out of 
a deep commitment to Christ, it knows this is the ethic of joy, peace, blessing, 
etc. and the acceptance by the Church of the Christian ethic is the first evidence 
for the world to see that the Church really believes this, (for) she follows it herself. 


May a second general observation be introduced. We have spoken so 
far principally from the standpoint of the church’s own integrity. May we 
observe that from the standpoint of mission a prophetic duty of the church 
is to stir the conscience of the world regarding the world’s economic practices. 
The church can do this only if its own conscience has remained sharp and 
uncompromising. 

The subtle encroachments of the secular into the practices of the church 
to dull the church’s conscience are part of the examination to occur at this 
conference. Little distortions of truth here, shaded practice there — none 
of it very major but all of it terribly devastating to the maintenance of a 
sensitive conscience. Soon even the church in her corporate practices can 
do no better than pursue the course of the accumulated dull consciences of 
individuals on boards and committees of secular organizations whose 
standards are derived from media of mass communications, the conduct of 
private affairs, and the street corner. 

Recall the scene in King Henry V when the forces of King Henry were 
besieging the French town of Harfleur. In calling for the surrender of the 
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town, Henry describes what his soldiers will do if they must fight their way 
into the town. He says about his own soldiers: 


“The gates of mercy shall be all shut up, 

And the flesh’d soldier, rough and hard of heart, 
In liberty of bloody hand, shall range 

With conscience wide as hell, mowing like grass 
Your fresh fair virgins, and your flowering infants.” 


(Act III, Scene III) 


We are together to declare that no “wide as hell” conscience will do 
regarding the church’s treatment of her own affairs or the world’s treatment 
of her goods and wealth. Both the rebuke and the affirmation of James 
Russell Lowell apply to our situation: 


In vain we call old notions fudge, 
and bend our conscience to our dealings; 
The Ten Commandments will not budge, 
and stealing will continue stealing. 


In the most respectable organizations, and at times even in the church, 
evidence becomes public of corruption, of tampering with truth, of 
surrender to the forces of privilege and advantage. National catastrophes 
have happened and might well happen again and again precisely for these 
reasons. You recall Hans Lilje’s analysis of the World War situation: 


Is there one among us who is so outrageously stupid that he did not learn 
this in the years that have passed? The ten commandments are a reality. We 
Germans have to learn, as other nations may have to learn, that we are a people 
that are guilty of a great apostasy. The root of our national catastrophe is that 
we deserted God. .. . An entire nation (in fact, the world) had to pay for the 
insane idea that one could discharge the living God if one so desired. 


This is something of the kind of razor-sharp, incisive conscience the 
church must be and exercise on itself to stir the world to reality. And 
perhaps in no area more than in economics is this honed-edge conscience 
needed more urgently to perform great good to bring a peaceful world in 
which all of God’s children can share in the goods of his earth. 


The church dare not, for the sake of its own life and mission, view the 
world of the roofless refugees, the amassing of arms, the storage and spoilage 
of surpluses, and the hopelessness of the hungry and go on conducting its 
business of investments, buildings, higher costs, greater benefits as if these 
latter were its first line of duty. Our consciences might well be verging on 
the dimensions of hell itself when we go on doggedly toward greater 
institutions, safer investments, higher salaries, and bigger fringe benefits. 
For the sake of the church’s mission, in an affluent society and in a greatly 
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underprivileged world, when do some of these privileges become too much 
or at least enough? 

The Denver General Assembly Message spoke this straightforward 
word: 


All Christian Churches . . . have a prophetic role to play within the national 
life. It is their duty so to sensitize the conscience of the nation and of all classes 
and institutions within it that no group of citizens shall arrogate to itself 
perpetual rigts and privileges which it denies to others. 


III 


Hear a description of a final observation. It has been implied in both 
preceding points but needs to be singled out for particular mention. The 
concern is this: God expects a difference between the church and the world 
and the church’s corporate practices must serve the difference and not the 
similarity. 

This consultation will need to grapple earnestly at many points with 
the question: To what degree are the church’s policies as employer, investor, 
and moneyraiser unique to the highest Christian ethic or to what degree are 
they largely the influence upon the church of an affluent society? Which 
way is the influence running? 

As one who is responsible to a measure for the administration of 
personnel and salary policies, I must confess to a very deep anxiety about 
finding a clear-cut Christian answer in these and other areas of the church’s 
life. Where is the balance between, on the one hand, increasing costs, 
higher salaries, greater group insurance programs, and, on the other hand, 
tremendous opportunities for direct service to men to heal, to evangelize, 
to teach? 

Another aspect of the concern is the question of motivation in serving 
the church. When salaries are established principally in relation to 
prevailing wages and the cost-of-living index, what happens to the sacrificial 
service motives? Should these be strong with every employee of the church 
whether he is an executive, a pastor, an office secretary, a linotype operator, 
or a mail clerk? 

The overarching concern running deeply on this point is whether or 
not the church in America is being conceived by the world generally to be 
so privileged, so affluent, so adjusted that we have lost or will lose our 
opportunity to be really and creatively an instrument of God for establishing 
his Kingdom on earth. “One of the gravest challenges facing the people 
of the United States,” said the Third National Study Conference on the 


Church and Economic Life, “is found in the question, ‘Can we stand 
abundance?’ If abundance makes us vain, boastful, possessive, or intolerant, 
our culture, in spite of our Christian inheritance, will go the way of many 
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cultures of the past.” is it conceivable that as God rejected Israel in favor 
of the church to be custodian of his revelation, he could develop a new 
remnant, a new vessel for his gospel because of the church’s loss of 
faithfulness. 


The issue is of life-and-death dimensions and I am much inclined to 
believe that we shall need to come more and more to Robert Fitch’s 
observation in The Kingdom Without End, in which he states that 


in any case, the whole ideal of adjustment is radically unchristian. If there is 
any one imperative in Christian social ethics, it could be phrased: “Be ye 
therefore maladjusted to this world.” (Rom. 12:2) For the adjustment of the 
Christian is not to this world, but to the will of God. 


CONCLUSION 


Three basic observations have been presented: 
First, the church’s integrity of life and mission requires an examination 
of the corporate economic practices of the church. 


Second, the church is called of God to stir the conscience of the world 
and so needs to maintain a sharply-honed conscience of its own. 


Third, God expects more from the church than to adopt the world’s 
economic practices for itself; he expects the church to accept for itself the 
highest Christian ethic that can be defined. 


Recall the reference in Paul Scherer’s The Plight of Freedom. How 
well it describes the church’s plight! 


With a ring on my finger which would support a man and his family for a 
year I confront the poor man “at my door.” I know what my duty ultimately is; 
my problem arises out of my unwillingness — or my inability if you like — to do 
that duty. God says... “Give to him that asketh thee, and from him that 
would borrow of thee turn not thou away.” (Matt. 5:42)... but I answer “God, 
I cannot do that; thou seest that I cannot do that; and since I cannot, wilt thou 
not tell me what to do short of that?” But God does not again reply. He has 
nothing more to say. 








The Nature and the Nurture of the Word of God 


T. WAYNE RIEMAN 


What can enable the church to come to authentic selfhood and help 
it to fulfill its vocation? What will nurture it so that it becomes what God 
meant it to be? 

The thesis being proposed here is that there is an empowering “Word 
from beyond our human predicament’* which comes to the church and 
nurtures it through its worship, work, fellowship, and education. This 
article purports to describe, in part, the nature and the nurture of the word 
of God. 

Will the church permit itself to be nurtured so that it becomes what 
God means it to be? No man knows this! Several options face the church. 


1. The church can live in ignorance of the word of God, but it cannot 
escape spiritual malnutrition, superstition, and lostness which inevitably 
result when the church loses contact with its nurturing and directing source. 


2. The church can live in self-willed rebellion against the word of God 
or in proud self-sufficiency — seeking to live by the word, authority, and 
power of one other than God. Herein is tragedy: bloated institutions, a 
bustling program, but with a wizened soul — fallen, perverted, twisted 
— never fulfilling its destiny. 


3. The church can become increasingly aware of the word of God and 
respond to it. If the church is to be the church it must have a “Word from 
beyond,” the word of God. The koinonia is the shared life of God in the 
shared life of man. The koinonia depends on the word of God which is 
given by God, received by man, and lived in man. Man lives by every 
word that proceeds from the mouth of God. Aside from this there is no 
true life, no authentic selfhood, no true church. 


What do we mean by the word of God? Let us look at four 
interdependent forms of the word of God: 


1. The Living Word. God, the living and active one, addresses himself 
to the hearts and minds of men in many and various ways. Sometimes this 
address comes as a still, small voice, which may be understood as the Holy 


This article is a revision of material prepared for the Study Conference on the 
Nature and Function of the Church of the Brethren at Manchester College in 1960. The 
author is professor of religion in Manchester College. 


*Karl Barth, quoted by Archibald Hunter in Introducing the New Testament (Philadelphia: The 
Westminster Press, 1956), page 12. 
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Spirit; sometimes God addresses man by a voice on a “Damascus road,” 
which may be understood as the voice of the risen and exalted Christ. 
Sometimes the living God besets us before and behind, so that we cannot 
escape him. God’s word is a penetrating, living word, confronting men in 
the diversity of their lives. 


2. The Incarnate Word. The Word became flesh and dwelt among us, 
full of grace and truth. God was in Christ, reconciling the world unto 
himself. The Word which was incarnate in history is none other than the 
Word embodied in the risen and exalted Lord, who continues his redemptive 
activity. 

3. The Shared Word — the Declared Word. God gives his word to man 
in his historical predicament. So clear, so compelling, so uncompromising 
is this word of God that man must declare it. Witnessing is the effort to 
communicate God’s word with new meaning to every generation. Witnessing 
takes many forms, the preaching of the word, the administration of the 
sacraments, and the life of the Christian in the koinonia and in the world. 


4. The Written Word. God spoke to men and under his influence they 
wrote. The Bible is a record of these God-man dialogs. God’s word is in 
the Bible, but it is more than the Bible. The written word recounts the 
mighty acts of God in history, and points beyond itself to the living Word. 

This is the glorious faith! Out of the infinite mysteries of life, death, 
and the vast cosmos of which we are a part — there is a voice! It is from 
God! Does he make known his purposes for me and all mankind? Does he 
reveal the secret of his world plan? Is our destiny known?’ Christianity 
answers emphatically, “Yes!” God speaks. He is not dumb! In our sin and 
guilt, our perplexities and bewilderment about the burden and mysteries 
of life, there comes “a Word from beyond for our human predicament.” It 
is the “good news,” news of a “vertical miracle” which has occurred that we 
might know who we are and become what God means us to be.’ God gives 
life, and he sustains it. Without the life-giving “Word from beyond,” the 
church has no life. 


I. THe Livinc Worp 


The conception of the living Word is grounded on the Hebrew idea 
of a living God. “The word of God is living and active, sharper than any 
two-edged sword, piercing . . . discerning . . . before him no creature is 
hidden . . . all are open and laid bare to the eyes of him with whom we 
have to do” (Hebrews 4:12, 13). As God lives, so he speaks. There is 
nothing beyond his penetrating word, no point to which it will not go, no 


people to whom his word has not been spoken. 


? See especially Ephesians and Colossians, though the biblical faith speaks of this in hundreds of places. 
* Karl Barth, op. cit., page 12. 
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When God reveals Himself to man . . . a disturbance is set up in the human 
soul. . . . It is a disturbance of which we have all had some experience. Not one 
of us has been left alone by God. Not one of us has been allowed to live a 
purely human life with complete peace of mind. . . . We do our best to ignore 
God’s gracious approach, shutting ourselves up within our human finitude, living 
unto ourselves alone, as if God were not there at all. Nevertheless . . . we never 
quite succeed in shutting God out. . . . We live in forgetfulness of Him, but not 
with peace of mind. We can live without His blessing, but not without His 


judgment.‘ 


God is the knower, the searcher, the besetter, the discerner of us all (Psalm 
139). More than two thousand times the biblical revelation depicts the 
living God confronting men in living words: “The word of the Lord came 
to Micah....” “The Lord said to Abram. ...” “Hear the word of the 
Lord....” “Thus says the Lord... .” 

What is a word? Any word? A word is a sign or a symbol expressed 
or received by intelligible creatures, one which serves as a medium for 
definitive communication and depth relationships. A word is purposive. 
Once spoken it is irretractable; it becomes part of the relationship, part of 
the “between” which provides the ground for fateful involvement of person 
with person. 

It appears that God and man are related by words. Man in his 
depth dimensions is not moved most by impersonal forces, but by 
intelligible communication, through understanding, through words, by the 
communication which God initiates, and to which man responds with a 
yea or a nay. 


The study of the relationship between God and man is.. . called “theology,” 
which means quite literally, God’s Word. The theology of the Bible declares 
that God’s word has penetrated through our zone of silence, that receiving this 
word we are enriched, that hearing it our sensitivities are increased, our wisdom 
and courage magnified. A man can, if he listens with humility, hear that voice 
which is the source of all voices, the word of God.’* 


The biblical faith assumes that God has concretely related himself to 
man. God has bridged whatever distance separates man from his creator. 
He has broken the silence. God speaks. God and man share words 
together.” “Revelation is God’s gracious and saving self-disclosure of 
Himself to man.”” Man is that creature who, by his “faith faculty,” can 
hear God’s word and respond to it.* Man has a sense of an other, a 
“wholly other,” who confronts him, a thou, the source and creator of the 


“John Baillie, Our Knowledge of God (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1931), page 3. 

* Fred J. Denbeaux, Understanding the Bible (Philadelphia: The Westminster Press, 1958), page 43. 

* Ibid., page 45. 

£* A. Jagnow, The Word — God’s Call to Man (Chicago: National Lutheran Council, 1951), 
page 3v. 

*j. B. Phillips, op. cit., page 23ff. 
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world.* God addresses us. “Where art thou?” is the unavoidable question 
which comes to Everyman (Adam). Man is that creature who is faced by 
God. Only in that confrontation does he become aware of his full stature 
and freedom and of the evil in him.** When man hears the word of God 
and says yes, then life begins for him. Man lives— not by bread, and 
clothes, and things, but by “everything that proceeds out of the mouth of 
the Lord” (Deuteronomy 8:4). This is the nurture man needs — the word, 
the will, the holy purposes of God — if he is to become what God meant 
him to be. Man was created by the word of God, i.e., the source of his life 
is in God (Genesis 1:26). Likewise, the nurture of his life is in that which 
proceeds from the mouth of God (Deuteronomy 8:4). In a depth sense, this 
is the bread of life. 


II. THe INCARNATE WorpD 


It is the Christian faith that “in many and various ways God spoke 
of old to our fathers by the prophets; but in these last days he has spoken 
to us by a Son. .. . He reflects the glory of God and bears the very stamp of 
his nature, upholding the universe by his word of power” (Hebrews 1:1-3). 
God has spoken to our spiritual fathers. The Bible is the account of this 
ongoing conversation.” The prophets had the word of God, but they 
themselves were not the Word.” The New Testament declares that the 
Word became flesh in Jesus Christ. 

It is the Christian faith that God spoke with finality in Jesus Christ. 
The New Testament is a continuous witness of a dramatic act, of the 
unique self-revelation of the living God in Jesus Christ. “God was in 
Christ” (2 Corinthians 5:19). ““The Word became flesh and dwelt among 
us” (John 1:14). In a sense, the highest cannot be spoken in ordinary 
words; it can only be acted. It is the claim of the New Testament that God 
has acted in a very special way, that Jesus Christ is a very extraordinary 
word to man. In him, the Word (the will, the mind, the holy purposes of 
God) became flesh. In him is present that of which the prophets could only 
speak. They could only serve as doorkeepers to open the door. 

In him dwelt all the fullness of the godhead bodily. We see his perfect 
honesty, purity, unselfishness, and love. He is a plumbline in our midst. 
We test our lives by his, and we are always wanting. But there is “good 
news.” We are accepted, as we are. Sins are forgiven. There is new life 
and power at hand. As many as received him, to them he gave power to 
become the sons of God (John 1:12). Here is the nurturing strength of 
the church. 


* Reinhold Niebuhr, The Nature and Destiny of Man (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1941), 


page 131. 
1° Ibid. 
11 Denbeaux, op. cit., page 44. 
12 Emil Brunner, Our Faith (London: SCM Press Ltd, 1936), page 64. 
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God’s Word, heard at first by the sensitive prophets and proclaimed by 
them, finally issued in a living Person — born in history. He becomes a 
reconciler who seeks to unite man and God. He sees us in our poverty of 
soul, our blindness, our bondage and brokenness. To these situations he 
addresses himself and it is the testimony of thousands that ‘“‘Christ sets men 
free,” that in his wisdom and power we can fulfill our destiny and become 
what God meant us to be. 

The ultimate Word has been spoken in Christ. God himself comes to 
us, longs for fellowship with us, loves us, and seeks to save us and to keep 
us from falling. —The Word has been given for all; yet not everyone has 
God in Christ. He who sees Jesus as only a man does not have the living, 
incarnate God. The holder of a one-thousand-dollar bill is not the richer 
if he believes it is counterfeit. He who cannot believe that God was in 
Christ does not have God, who reveals himself in Jesus Christ. 


III. THe ProcLAimMEp Worp”™ 


The basic presupposition of the Christian prophet, priest, teacher, and 
evangelist is that there is “a Word from beyond for our human predicament,” 
and that a self-revealing God has spoken this word." The author of The 
Acts of the Apostles declares that Paul preached the word of God (Acts 
17:13). How did Paul get his word? How do prophets get their messages? 
They may hear voices, dream dreams, or see visions. Usually no mechanism 
is indicated. “God simply speaks to his faith faculty giving him an 
inescapable conviction, so clear, compelling, and uncompromising, that he 
must utter it even though it cost his life.”** “Thus saith the Lord” is the 
frequent description of the inner motivating compulsion of many a Hebrew 
prophet. For Jeremiah, the word of the Lord was a burning fire within his 
bones and he could not but speak (Jeremiah 20:10). Often the prophet had 
to refute the sweet flattery of the false prophet; often he had to swim against 
the current of his times. Sometimes he found God’s word contradicting his 
own best judgment (2 Samuel 7). The word of God is a penetrating 
two-edged sword (Hebrews 4:12). A prophet is a spokesman for God. He is 
called by God to proclaim his will to a particular people or person in a 
historic situation. 

The proclaimed word is addressed to a particular situation or person. 
It does not exist in a vacuum. It is not an abstract word, but a particular 
word — sharpened to a point — and pointed to some need. It is relevant 
to the social milieu; it is spoken in it; it is, in a sense, called forth by it, 
but its roots are not merely sociological. It is first of all the word of God. 


** This involves preaching, but it includes any sharing of the “Word from beyond” in teaching, 
person-to-person witnessing, and the administration of the sacraments. 


** Hunter, op. cit., page 12. 
15 Jagnow, op. cit., page 16. 
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It is given. It is an “indication by God himself fundamentally transcending 
all human causation, and so devoid of all human basis.’"* Many of us 
would not agree with Barth that it is devoid of all human basis, but surely 
he is right in pointing toward an originating motivation beyond human 
motives while this originating motivation is present and active in the entire 
inevitable world of human motivations." The proclaimed word, in terms 
of origination, is God’s positive behest. 


How can God’s word be contained in man’s words? The preacher 
(teacher, witness) uses human words — those are the only words he has 
— and bases his message on other human words found in the Bible. How, 
then, can one hear God? 

It is the Christian faith that in faith, as one listens longingly, needfully, 
and hopefully (as a drowning man grasps a lifesaver) to the proclamation of 
the word, one can perceive in and beyond and through the weak words of 
the preacher the living word of God. 


God has spoken in history. The biblical record contains a measure of 
God’s word. Preaching (or teaching or witnessing) is the effort to speak 
God's word with meaning to a new generation in a new situation. It is the 
Christian faith that we may hear behind and beyond the words of the 
preacher the voice of God speaking to us. This is miracle, a miracle of 
faith in which God’s active, living two-edged sword has penetrated to our 
depth levels. We are touched — moved — in those volitional centers where 
we say yea or nay to God’s behest. 

Proclamation of the word of God is at once the necessary and agonizingly 
difficult task of the minister. (1) He ought to speak of God. He is expected 
not to whisper and mumble about God but to speak of him, to know him 
and witness of him. Thousands of preachers have sought to do this. But 
another thing must be said. (2) We are human and so our witness is always 
partial, distorted by our own prejudices, and colored by _ historical 
contingencies. In the deepest moments of commitment and the most 
unsuccessful preaching the realization comes that one has not spoken of or 
for God but for oneself. (3) Finally, we must say that we ought to recognize 
both that we should speak of God and yet that no one does this in complete 
truthfulness (i.e., without distortion), and by that recognition give God the 
glory.” The task of the preacher is the proclamation of the word of God. 
Yet only God can speak of God. The purpose of preaching is that God 
himself may speak. It is possible that despite our preaching — perhaps “for 
the very reason that we have done it well — the Word should still remain 


*° Karl Barth, The Doctrine of the Word of God, Volume I, Part 1 (Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark), 
page 101. 

*" Ibid., page 100. 

18 Jagnow, op. cit., page 5. 

2® Karl Barth, The Word of God and the Word of Man, page 212. 
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unspoken.”” It is the hope of all proclamation that the Word — which we 
do not speak — “has put on our weakness and unprofitableness so that our 
word in its weakness and unprofitableness has become capable at least of 
being the mortal frame, the earthen vessel, of the word of God.’” 


IV. THE WRITTEN WorpD 


The writers of the New Testament make audacious claims! In one 
way or another “they claim to give us God’s Word — His final Word — to 
men about Himself.”” 

The New Testament writers aim to proclaim “good news” from God, 
ie., “authentic tidings of God’s good will made manifest to redeem and 
deliver sinful men,” and it is that, a triumphant testimony that God has 
spoken from beyond to man in his predicament.” 

An eminent translator of the New Testament in our day testifies that 
as he worked with the manuscripts he was “‘struck with the living quality 
of the material.” He says that he felt like an electrician rewiring an ancient 
house without being able to “turn the mains off.”** There was an enormous 
spiritual energy, a zest and drive which filled him with wonder and 
wistfulness.* An impression of something supernatural is inescapable. Up 
from the pages arises a “Figure of far more than human stature and 
quality.”** A composite portrait emerges, but behind the portrait “there 
stands the Man himself!”” 

A well-known theologian makes a similar claim for the living Word 
which addresses us through the pages of the Bible: 


Unless you get a shock when you read the Bible, you are not reading it right. 
The true Bible is alive. . .. Through the Bible, God speaks now. 

God’s speech always shocks. . . . You cannot touch a live electric outlet 
without receiving a shock, unless you are insulated from its power. . . . So it is 
with the Bible. God speaks to you now. Unless you have insulated yourself from 
his speech, it comes with shocking power. If it does not hit you hard, God is not 
real to you, the Bible is dead to you... . 

The Bible is the shock of the sacred. God is not dead. . . . God is alive; 
truly to touch him is to feel overcome by what is real . . . truly to meet him is to 
be dazed by his presence. . . . The Bible can never be read rightly unless we are 
stunned by the reading. . . . We may be knocked down by his power... 
conquered by his love. The Bible is read rightly only when we meet God 
through it.** 


*° Tbid., page 215. 

1 Tbid., page 216. 

*2 Hunter, op. cit., page 12. 

*8 Ibid., page 12. 

**]. B. Phillips, Letters to Young Churches (London: Fontana Books, 1947), page 12. 

J. B. Phillips, New Testament Christianity (New York: The Macmillan Company, 1956), pages 2-3. 
Ibid. 

8 Ibid., page 4. 

*° Nels F. S. Ferré, Meeting God Through the Bible (Nashville: The Upper Room, 1954), pages 3-5. 
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It is not to be assumed that God’s word is always so disturbing. It 
comes, too, as an assuring, comforting word — sometimes giving hope and 
inspiration, sometimes producing a deep peace that transcends human 
understanding. 

The written word is human, and reflects the limitations, frailties, and 
weaknesses of man. Yet, this ‘very written word is the mediator, carrier of 
the superhuman, living Word which breaks through into our human 
existence and life, unprepared, unexpected, beyond any law of cause and 
effect.”* This is akin to Luther’s assertion that the word of God is a living 
utterance of the living God spoken through, rather than contained in, the 
Bible. The divine quality is vindicated by the testimony of the Holy Spirit 
in the heart of the believer.” 

Another position asserts that one hears the word of God in the Bible 
only in faith. By faith alone the reader perceives beyond the weak printed 
words the Word. The Bible tells more or less, according to the much or 
little that our faith faculty enables us to hear. 

The Bible is the historic record of God’s revelation to man. Several 
thousand times it asserts that God spoke to the prophets. In it there are 
pointers toward Jesus Christ, who was to come, who did come, and who is 
to come again in judgment. This revelation is a vertical line which occurs 
when the faithful stand in responsive obedience to the Spirit, so that the 
witness of the past becomes a living Word from God to us in the present.” 

Barth holds that the Bible is the recollection of God’s past revelation, 
but that it is more than this. The human words of the prophets and the 
apostles represent the Word of God himself, i.e., man’s word with God's 
commission to us behind it, man’s word in which God’s own language speaks 
to us in an event. The language of God himself becoming an event is God’s 
business. The Bible is God’s word so far as God speaks through it. To say 
that the Bible is God’s word is a confession of faith, a statement made by 
the faith that hears God himself speak in the human words of the Bible.” 

A word of caution must be given. Numerous books and study sessions 
of conferences are devoted to titles such as the following: How to Use the 
Bible in Christian Education, or Making the Bible Relevant, or The Use 
of the Bible in Youth Work. All of these seem to miss the point. They root 
in a basic misunderstanding of the written word of God. The Bible is not 
something to be “used.”’ Our task is not to find out how to “use” the Bible 
for our purposes! There is a man-centeredness implicit in such approaches 
which disables us, which makes it nearly impossible to understand the 


*° Joseph L. Hromodka, Theology Between Yesterday and Tomorrow (Philadelphia: The Westminster 
Press, 1957), page 33. 


*° William Hordern, 4 Layman’s Guide to Protestant Theology (New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1955), pages 189-190. 


*1 Jagnow, op. cit., pages 5-6. 
** Karl Barth, Church Dogmatics, Volume I, pages 111, 122-123. 
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biblical revelation. It is our task to learn to listen to what God has to say. 
His word is final and authoritative. It cannot be “used” without making 
ourselves God! God is God! He speaks; we must listen and obey. We 
cannot make the Bible relevant to life. It is relevant! We can come to 
deeper understanding of the language, background, and thought forms of 
the Bible. The Word it contains was spoken, and spoken by him who 
created life, and who is the most relevant fact of all existence. Frequently 
we “use” the Bible to prove a point or bolster a position; this reveals a 
fundamental anthropocentric orientation in which we try to fit God into 
our self-made schemes. We do a great deal of talking about the Bible, but 
have little experience in which one lets the Bible speak for itself. There is 
little sense of having met God face to face, of having heard God’s word. 

The word of God in the Bible is that by which man lives. He lives, 
not by bread alone, but by the word — every word that comes from the 
mouth of God. Here are answers to man’s ultimate questions: Who am I? 
Whence did I come? Whither do I go? What is the purpose and meaning 
of my life? It is the Christian faith that a word has been spoken which 
meets man in his quest for the meaning of his own life. This word is the 
absolute norm for his faith and life. This word is from God; it is contained 
in the earthen vessels of man’s crude categories in the shared word and in 
the written word; but especially it is seen and heard in the Word made flesh. 
He who reads the Bible in faith hears God speak. The church must study 
the written word anew, and faithfully. 


V. Some CONCLUDING HoPEs AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


1. It is hoped that the Church of the Brethren can come to a depth 
understanding of the Word of God — not simply as the Bible, but as God’s 
whole revelatory activity. 

2. It is hoped that ministers can conceive of themselves as spokesmen 
of the word, not simply by biblical preaching, but by exposition of the whole 
gamut of God’s revelatory activity. 

3. It is hoped that we can affirm that the word of God is the absolute 
norm for the church’s life and faith, and that Christ can be acclaimed the 
final, adequate, incarnate Word and not a word amidst the babel of many 
words. 

4. It is hoped that the Church of the Brethren can take the whole 
written word more seriously, and especially the New Testament, since we 
claim that we “have no creed but the New Testament which we take as our 
rule of faith and practice.” Our pre-occupation with certain forms, pacifism, 
the Sermon on the Mount, and Matthew 18 has led to the neglect of the 
great themes of Christology, grace, freedom, sin and salvation, forgiveness 
and repentance, vocation, the church, etc. More attention to the whole 
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New Testament enables one to see the unity of affirmation of One Lord 
One Faith while recognizing the richness of theological diversity in the New 
Testament.” 

5. It is hoped that we can re-establish our belief in the priesthood of 
all believers. The church easily drifts back to pre-Reformation practices 
so that teachers, ministers, quarterlies, commentaries, and study guides 
become the priests through which adults expect to hear the voice of God 
with little expectation that God will address one directly. 

6. It is recommended that a series of lessons dealing with the revelatory 
activity of God and the meaning of the word of God be incorporated into 
the regular adult educational program. 

7. It is recommended that the International Uniform Sunday School 
Lessons be eliminated gradually so that more adequate Bible study can be 
achieved. The study of the whole Bible and of whole books of the Bible 
is imperative. 

8. It is recommended that churches make available copies of an 
understandable translation of the Bible for study in youth and adult 
classrooms. 

9. It is recommended that a series of youth and adult lessons be 
prepared which deal comprehensively with: what the Bible is, how it came 
to be, and proper methods of biblical interpretation. 

10. It is recommended that our denomination look forward to the 
implementation of area and local church retreats for training our laity in 
prayer and meditation, discernment of the Word of God, depth Bible — 
and theological study. 


** Floyd Filson, One Lord — One Faith (Philadelphia: The Westminster Press, 1943). 





The Nurture of the Church Through Worship 


GLEN WEIMER 


Worship is in the center of the life of the church. It is the fountainhead 
of duty to God, and the source of the vision of a ministry to man’s need. 
The life of the church is no richer, deeper, or better than her worship. In 
fact, the character of her worship is an index of her life, and her life a 
demonstration of her worship. Men may live better than their worship, but 
not for long. For worship is the offering of life to God, so that God may 
continue to offer his life through our humanity to the world. Therefore, the 
clarifying, purifying, and vitalizing of the church’s worship is the prelude 
to a more dynamic, winsome, and compelling life of witness and service 
among men. 

Worship as the offering of life to God in attentive adoration is indeed 
response to the Love that loves us everlastingly and immeasurably. This 
act of the church is life’s basic orientation. The worship of God in the 
spirit of Christ’s self-offering is the source of spiritual rebirth, creativity, 
and commissioning. The worship that nurtures the life in God is always in 
terms of the offering of life in joyous adoration, genuine penitence, and 
utter abandonment to the will of God. This unreserved giving of life to 
God would manifest itself in a mission to the hungry masses of our time; in 
a mission of peace to a generation steeped in the psychology of war; in a 
mission of simple living to a generation surfeited with things and comforts. 
The living worship of God turns church members into persons in whom 
Christ is felt and seen to live again. 

The practice of worship is grounded in the fact of God’s independence 
of us and the world of creation. It is based on the fact that God is the Lord 
of creation, life, history, time, space, and existence. The totality of existence 
is under his lordship; it is at his command; and it is the product of and is 
subject to the order of his mind, purpose, and love. It is the “livingness 
of God” that is denied in contemporary life. And tragically in the church, 
what often goes by the name of worship is simply the glorifying of ourselves. 
A civilization devoted to the means of living creates the climate of a godless 
existence. Only a vital worship can bring the consciousness of God to full 
tide in human life. 

Further, the act of worship is rooted in the fact of God’s living action 
in time. God works in and through creation, man’s life, and history. God 
acts creatively and redemptively in all that befalls man. God works to 


Glen Weimer is the pastor of the Arlington Church of the Brethren, Virginia. 
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correct man’s life, to commend the good to every man’s conscience, to 
communicate his unfolding will to man, and to consummate his purpose 
in history. God confronts man with the living issues of life and death. Jesus 
is the human form of that confrontation that is continuing in the church 
and the world. Worship is anchored in the fact of God alive and active in 
present life and experience. Worship is acknowledgement of the marvelous 
givenness of the order of the universe, of human life, and of historic events 
that form, reform, and transform man’s broken but yearning life. So there 
is in dynamic worship the renewal and recovery, over and over again, of 
God’s independence and sovereignty; of God’s gracious action in behalf of 
mankind. God handles man’s total history creatively and redemptively. It 
is this wonder of God that pervades genuine worship. And the consciousness 
of the wonder of God is nourished by that marvelous givenness that 
surrounds, upholds, invades, inspires, informs, and molds us, moving us to 
bow before God in glad adoration. 

Worship also hinges on the fact that over against God’s independence 
is man’s utter dependence. Man is dependent upon what God is, what God 
gives, and what God has done, is doing, and will do. Man lives from and 
by the “given.” He is dependent upon a great love that continues giving. 
And the urge to worship is in response to that love. Real worship 
deepens in the worshiper an acute sense of God’s independence and man’s 
dependence. 

Further, the experience of worship ever moves between the two poles 
of memory and expectancy. The joyous remembrance of what God has 
made known of his truth for the healing of the nations and the glad 
thanksgiving for what God has done for us men and our salvation mean the 
repeated recalling of the meaning of those events that make up biblical 
history. It means the free and joyous praise of God for what he has done 
for us. Real worship has this note of joy in it. The other pole of worship 
is expectancy, the glad recognition of what God wills to do and will do. It 
puts a burning star of hope in the heart. It gives men assurance to live by 
and a goal to live for. This expectancy was summed up for our fathers in 
the doctrine of the second coming. And the conviction of God’s coming 
triumph must be given focus in present-day worship. Worship that does 
not yield this singing expectancy in the heart is amiss and sterile, no matter 
how beautiful or ordered it may be. So worship is the primary act of the 
church through which God nurtures his people in faith, hope, and love. 


I. Nurture THROUGH PUBLIC WorsHIP 


Public worship is an act of the whole Body of Christ. It is the fusing 
of many hearts in one act of loving and adoring God in and through Jesus 
Christ. The church assembles to praise God, “from whom all blessings 
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flow.”” This is witness to God, to Christ, and to the presence of his Spirit. 
The church in thankfulness and joy renews its memory of the deeds of 
God. The church in worship is led to reconceive her message, task, and 
mission in the light of God’s call in Christ in contemporary events. Worship 
is this dialog of giving and receiving. It is the gathering of souls in retirement 
from the common life to affirm God’s universal sovereignty and holy love, 
to affirm our oneness in need and blessing, to affirm the oneness of the Body 
of Christ in its worldwide expression, and to affirm the oneness of our task 
as disciples of the Lord Jesus. 

Further, worship as witness is also apprehension. It is the renewed 
laying hold upon him who has so graciously laid hold upon us, and whose 
hand of mercy, judgment, and love is upon the world, upon each life now, 
and in all that befalls man. It is the joyous realization that though we 
apprehend God anew, it is his hold upon us and not our hold upon him 
that yields the good and victorious life. 

Again, worship as witness is aspiration. It is the eager yearning of the 
heart to be like him who loved us and gave himself for us. It is impassioned 
longing to be like God as he is in Christ the Lord. When there is reality 
in worship there is this burning desire to become Christlike. 

Then, worship as witness is application. The church bowed before 
God has sought such retirement that she might return to the world in the 
power and blessing of Christ. She offers herself as a community to God that 
she might leaven the larger community with the spirit of Christ and that 
she might work out the meaning of Christ’s life in the total range of human 
relationships. Vital worship in the sanctuary sends the worshipers out into 
the world with a burning sense of mission. So the church in worship grows 
in awareness of God’s love, truth, and will for life, and becomes more 
sensitive to his indwelling, impelling, restraining, and constraining presence. 
Thus life is continually reformed, refocused, and released in recreative and 
redemptive ways. 

In the life of the soul, worship is as imperative as eating or breathing 
is to the life of the body. Thus, it is through or by means of singing of 
hymns, the making of confession, the reading of Scripture, common prayer, 
the observance of the sacraments, and preaching that God carries on his 
miracle of changing life and of forming a community of souls who channel 
his redeeming love and power to the time in which they live. Corporate 
worship is witness to God and to the world that God is, and that in him 
are man’s hope and life. 

In the worship of the assembled church there is also waiting. This is 
an active waiting before God, an active contemplating of the splendor and 
majesty of God, a meaningful waiting until the tide of God’s Spirit moves 
the mind, heart, and will, and a waiting for God to open avenues of 
communion with him. Living worship requires these periods of meaningful 
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waiting. To keep everything in motion is to block out God. We call these 
moments of waiting, directed listening to that one Voice that is above all 
other voices. Worship is never monolog; it is always dialog. God gives to 
us and we give to him. 

In our worship we must make opportunity for individuals to offer 
themselves to God in accord with felt needs. We must not lose the individual 
in the corporate body. We commune with God and he sends us out to 
communicate him to others. The faith born and nurtured in worship is to 
take form in the life we live. The vision God gives is to become flesh and 
blood. The worship begun in the sanctuary is continued in the common 
life of every day. 


II. Forms OF WoRSHIP IN THE NURTURE OF THE CHURCH 


Worship in Christendom has its various forms, patterns of ritual, signs, 
symbols, and sacraments through which the worshiping community adores 
God, offers life to God, and receives anew his real presence. Broadly speaking, 
there are two forms of worship: liturgical or classic, and prophetic or 
creative. The former is represented in the Catholic, Episcopal, and Lutheran 
traditions. The latter is represented in the Presbyterian, Congregational, 
Baptist, Mennonite, and Disciples traditions. 

In the liturgical form of worship, a stated liturgy is used Sunday by 
Sunday, in keeping with the Christian year. The liturgy is the creation of 
the centuries and represents the mind of the church, corporately expressing 
the moods, needs, aspirations, and hopes of the human heart to God in 
adoration, penitence, confession, intercession, petition, and thanksgiving. 
The liturgy focuses on the universals in man’s life in and with God, and 
the corporate acts and affirmations of the people are central in this form of 
worship. The Reformation was an attempt to recover the prophetic form, 
but any form, liturgical or nonliturgical, can be a dead end and utterly 
sterile. A stated liturgy binds the worshiper to the classic forms of worship 
of the past. Its prayers and confessions have been tested through the years, 
and the form makes for continuity in the worship of the congregations. At 
the same time, the form may evidence a lack of relatedness to the immediate 
life situation of the people. 

The prophetic form of worship seeks to relate the worship to the 
contemporary facts of life, not only through preaching but also through 
hymns, prayers, and affirmations of faith. It seeks to be creative under the 
guidance of the Spirit of God, but here worship is subject to the whims 
and hobbies of the one in charge. So free worship often lacks continuity 
and comprehensiveness. 


However, forms are instrumental and not ends in themselves. No 
form can be a final one, but some forms open windows for more of God 
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to reach us. Some convey more of God to the heart than do others. Some 
more than others provide meaningful avenues for self-offering and adoration 
of God. Some bind the worshiping community to God more effectively 
and fruitfully than others do. Our church has practiced free worship that 
has often been trite and shallow. Today, we are inclining more and more 
to a liturgical pattern, a kind of mixture of free and classical elements, not 
very well integrated. Our worship is becoming programed, the expression 
of the minister in each local congregation. At the same time, spontaneity 
in worship has been largely eliminated, but spontaneity needs to be possible 
in any worship pattern. Otherwise, we thwart the freedom of God in the 
community at worship. A vital form must give both God and man freedom; 
it must focus on God and proclaim God; it must provide for penitence and 
confession; it must unite the worshiper with the whole church on earth and 
in heaven; it must give opportunity for individual and corporate affirmation 
of faith; and it must make possible recommitment to Christ’s cause. 
Therefore, the form should give the worshipers the chance for involvement, 
for participation. There must be an avoidance of worship forms that focus 
on the minister, or that make worship a spectacle, something to be watched, 
judged, evaluated, or criticized. Let the form be one of order with its thesis, 
antithesis, and synthesis, but a form in and through which all commune, 
co-operate, and communicate. And lastly, whatever the form, there ought 
always to be some opportunity for spontaneity and freedom in the worship. 


Our worship is the soil out of which program grows, and is a corporate 
expression of our love for God through singing, reading, affirmation, praying, 
giving, and listening. Whatever form is used should be grounded in the 
theology of worship and never adopted merely for esthetic, psychological, 
or functional reasons. Worship is never a program. It is an experience, the 
recognition of a presence, the experience of a presence, and the offering of 
life to a presence. All worship ought to be prophetic, a proclaiming of God 
and an experiencing of his disturbing, confirming, comforting, enhancing, 
and commanding presence. Thus, only a form that will make possible this 
kind of experience is valid. The criteria by which we may criticize and 
keep our forms of worship alive, creative, and meaningful are six in number. 


First: continuity. The form should be within the framework of and 
continue the classic faith. It should bind the worshipers to the whole 
church — past, present, and future. It should be in a real sense an instrument 
through which the unity of the church is celebrated. To achieve this, historic 
forms, classic prayers, and statements of faith may be used from time to time. 
At the same time that the classic elements are used, every effort should be 
made to preserve simplicity, spontaneity, the pentecostal note, and above all 
the evangelical content. 

Second: creativity. This means employing those signs, symbols, and art 
forms that will open windows into the life of God for all who worship. More 
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beauty will be brought into our places of worship. There will be a blending 
of the classic and the contemporary to help our people approach and love 
God. This calls for daring in the use of signs, symbols, and images that 
kindle the imagination with the love of God and with love for God. Time 
must not be permitted to freeze our forms into sterility. Static worship 
produces a lifeless people. 

Third: relevancy. The means of worship must grow out of and relate 
to man’s life and situation. The evangelical and historic of our faith must 
be related to the contemporary scene. The form must fit life and equip men 
for living. 

Fourth: openness. The form must give opportunity for the winds of 
God to sweep into the lives of the worshipers. This means periods of 
meaningful silence and directed listening to God. 

Fifth: progression. The pattern of worship must be orderly and must 
go somewhere. There must be sequence in it so that one step leads naturally 
to another and on to a fitting climax. 

Sixth: commitment. A valid form of worship moves inescapably and 
inevitably to commitment. The worship time calls for and is sealed in a 
decision for God. The form should provide for and require a new surrender 
to God and his will. 


III. NurrurE THROUGH SYMBOLS AND SACRAMENTS IN WorSHIP 


Mankind lives by symbols and humanity today hungers for life-giving 
symbols — for symbols of peace, for symbols that make concrete the dignity, 
worth, freedom, and significance of man. Life is impassioned, made 
purposive, and is destiny-borne by symbols that single out and consummate 
the deepest yearnings of the human heart. Symbols conserve the living 
past, communicate it, consummate in sign, form, or picture the living 
present, and thus create the future. Symbols are integrative, life restraining, 
life constraining, life releasing, and commanding. This era is hungry for 
symbols meaningful, relevant, life illuminative, and reinforcing that will 
restore the lost image of God in man, and, at the same time, re-establish 
and reconstitute the people of God as a worldwide community under the 
lordship of Christ. Secular symbols move the masses, claim them, unite 
them in devotion and destiny; for example, the swastika and the hammer 
and sickle. A faith that is relevant to the primary spiritual needs of man 
must be expressed in adequate symbolism. The outer, visible symbol is 
transplanted into the inner life of man and so transforms his life and world. 
When man is sensitive to the presence and working of God in his life and 
history, new symbols are created, and these meaning-bearing forms carry 
and create new life in men and women. 

Religious symbols are born in man’s life of communion with God. They 
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give life a religious foundation, orientation, perspective, and an ethical 
quality. These symbols of faith nurture the church by tying heaven and 
earth together. These symbols are windows into the divine life and vivify 
the eternal in the midst of time. Relevant Christian symbols nurture the 
inner life by focusing the thought on God and by fortifying the will to 
carry out the inward vision. 

All relevant Christian symbols have a universal meaning. Some 
Christian symbols are needed for man’s vocational life, symbols that unite 
religion and life. A Christian symbol is a window. Brethren should be 
selective and creative in the use of symbols and in symbol-making, ever 
seeking to find that symbol or those symbols that portray our faith; the 
equality of Christians before God; the beloved brotherhood; the simple life; 
the good life; the peacemaking life; the life of servanthood and service. Let 
Brethren create and employ those signs and symbols which nourish, portray, 
and promote the faith and life typical of our heritage and that keep the mind 
of the church open to the new revelations of God. Brethren need to find 
symbols and forms which impress upon the mind God's reconciling act 
and continuing purpose to reconcile the world to himself in Christ, and 
which at the same time lift up what we ought to be and do in the light of 
our heritage. The symbols must underline our unity with all God’s people 
and accentuate the special gifts of God to us in our heritage. Symbols need 
to be prophetic in character — that is, proclaim God or some aspect of his 
truth — and they need to be prophetic in relation to the cultural setting of 
the world. Our early Brethren shied away from the use of symbols. Today 
we are inclining to their use. 

There are the ear symbols in worship, such as the singing of hymns, the 
hearing of the Scriptures, a litany, a statement of faith, and spoken prayer, 
all of which are rich in symbolism and emotional suggestion. All open 
windows lead into the life of God. 

There are the eye symbols — the altar or communion table, the cross, 
candles, the service cup, selected pictures, and the offering receptacles. In 
symbol-impoverished worship, the leader in worship may combine in himself 
both the eye and the ear symbols. All these are a means of helping the 
worshiping soul to engage in focused meditation, contemplation, adoration, 
and offering of life. In an age when very few people know the meaning of 
reflection, meditation, and contemplation, it is a necessity that more use be 
made of symbols in worship. Symbols employed should not only vivify our 
faith, but also express the depth of human fear and longing in the present 
century. The early Brethren depended mostly on the ear symbols in their 
worship. This may have been because creation and its continuity was the 
great window through which they felt and saw God. 

Sacraments are also a means of nurture for the community at worship. 
Symbols represent and suggest while sacraments are significant symbolic acts 
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which convey spiritual reality to the participants. The Brethren spoke 
of the ordinances of God’s house. Thus, baptism, the love feast and 
communion, and the anointing were religious rites commanded of God 
whose value resided largely in the literal performance. By many they were 
regarded as ends in themselves, and in doing them God was honored and 
exalted in the life of the church. Today, we are inclining to see these 
symbolic acts as having sacramental meaning, that is, in the repeated 
symbolic act there is celebrated God’s offer of grace and there is man’s 
response to God in the offering of his life. Sacraments are the means whereby 
God renews in his people the life of the spirit. A sacrament is an action 
which conveys God’s cleansing power, love, forgiveness, and transforming 
presence. A sacrament is a means whereby God consoles the sorrowing, 
quiets the disturbed mind, forgives the guilty, and counsels the participants 
in the meaning of the good life. In and through the sacramental action, God 
communicates a knowledge of his will. Sacramental action symbolizes what 
God continues to do for us and what God calls us to be and do. Unless 
this relevance is present and is felt in sacramental observance, the ordinances 
of the church will lose their appeal. To some degree this is what has 
happened and is happening. Sacraments are altar stairs by which God 
descends to man and on which man ascends to God. God uses the 
commonplace, the material — the bread, cup, oil, basin, towel, and meal 
— to communicate his presence to men. Sacraments are a fundamental part 
of the framework of the life in the Spirit. The need of nurture in the 
Christian family today requires a more reverent, expectant, eager, and 
frequent participation in the sacraments. Sacraments equalize men before 
God, unify the people of God, bind men together in oneness of need and 
hope, and fortify them with assurance in a common divine destiny. Let us 
look briefly at the nurturing value of the sacraments of the church in 
worship. 


Baptism ought always to be an act of worship of the assembled church 
in the sanctuary, affording a time when the church is nurtured anew in the 
mystery, miracle, and meaning of new life from and in God through Christ. 
It is fitting to robe the candidate in white and the minister in white or 
black. The service itself should be independent and complete, and never 
just tacked on to another service. The Manual of Worship and Polity has 
usable suggestions on the practice of the sacrament of baptism. Making a 
baptism an act of worship of the whole church recaptures for all the sense 
of infinite love and man’s debtorship to God in Christ. 

The love feast nurtures the church in the fact and reality of holy love, 
the aggression of divine love that makes us brothers. The meal is a revealer 
of the Judas element that is often in our hearts, the sin against brotherhood. 
It is also an affirmation of that love which gathers into one beloved 
community all believing souls. There is need of a more frequent observance 
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of the love feast; and I would incline to the character of the meal changing 
in accordance with the meanings of the periods in the Christian year. For 
example, a love feast in Advent should be festive in character. 

In the foot-washing we confess our pride, our frequent attempts to be 
above our fellows and to have the places of honor in the family of God. 
We re-identify ourselves with Jesus, the servant, and offer ourselves to God 
and to one another as servants. In doing so, we are cleansed of those attitudes 
which put distance between us and others. This sacrament nurtures the 
worshiper in the grace of doing the little things that matter, and of serving 
well in the little, unnoticed places of life. 

The fellowship meal and the foot-washing belong to the outer court. 
They immerse us in the dimension of the common life and should be 
observed in the fellowship hall. Then, cleansed and prepared in heart, we 
enter into the inner court, the sanctuary of God’s agonizing love for the 
world’s redemption. The Eucharist —the bread and the cup —takes us 
into the holy of holies, wherein we celebrate God’s saving grace in Jesus 
Christ. There is urgent need that our people receive the bread and the cup 
more frequently. Certainly once a quarter, with special occasions added 
yearly, would not be too often. Brethren have used unleavened bread, 
which typifies sacrifice, suffering, discipline, and renunciation, and thereby 
ties us with the past and with God’s historic action for us in Christ. Certainly, 
unleavened bread has its place in the communion during Lent. At other 
times, ordinary bread, loaves on the table, to be broken and distributed to 
the people, seems fitting. Let us preserve the symbolism of the breaking of 
the bread and its passing by the deacons and the ministers. Also, let us 
establish a pattern of inviting the people to come to the communion table 
for the elements. Personal decision is important in this observance. 

While it has been traditional that a person should call for the sacrament 
of anointing, the time is here when we ought to make it available to anyone 
who senses a need. It seems that this sacrament might be observed 
periodically in the morning service for the calming of troubled minds, for 
the forgiveness of sin and guilt, for the healing of soul and body, and for 
the healing of broken homes. Probably once or twice each quarter and at 
stated times each week, the troubled and the sick may come to the church 
for this ministry. Moreover, each church should form a group of men and 
women who discipline themselves in prayer to be helpers in this ministry 
and become a fellowship of prayer undergirding with love these tortured 
minds and sick bodies. Too, there ought to be an occasional use in a 
regular service of the laying on of hands, when a person comes to the chancel 
for prayer, for guidance, or for strength to go on when the going is hard. 

Preaching is sacramental and ought to become an act of the whole 
church instead of the solitary performance of the preacher. A prescribed 
or published lectionary of texts or passages to be preached on should be 
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placed in the hands of the people for their study, meditation, and searching 
prayer. Thus, a sermon will become more and more a corporate act of the 
whole people in prayer, in seeking, and in response to God. By this action 
of the people, the minister will become a freer channel for God to give forth 
his continuing word. 

Moreover, our people are nurtured in worship through corporate 
affirmations of faith. Increasingly Christians need to affirm together the 
things believed in, lived by, and worked for. This can be a scriptural 
affirmation or a statement on spiritual life and service prepared by the 
minister or the church board; or there could well be an occasional use of 
one of the classic creeds. Worship is the affirmation of basic beliefs, 
convictions, and commitments. The corporate declaration strengthens the 
faith of the individual, sharpens his life purpose, and gives him a clearer 
perspective on the meaning of the Christian life. The occasional use of a 
historic creed establishes in the worshipers the sense of oneness with the 
whole church in faith, labor, and destiny. 

Then, a brief word about the use of silence in worship. To the 
Quakers, silence is a sacrament. In a mechanical age, with its noise and 
fever of movement, the sacrament of silence is a means of nurturing our 
people in quietness of life, in self-possession, and, above all, in the sense of 
God present in each moment of life and experience. There should be a 
sacrament of silence in every service. Thus, the people are nurtured in the 
sense of God’s greatness and nearness and his goodness and mercy. In this 
time of silence, we cease talking and listen to him in whose will is our 
peace. This silence can be the most creative moment in the hour of worship, 
and it makes opportunity for spontaneity in sharing, witnessing, and prayer. 
Through it, there is a meeting of minds in the great mind of God, a flowing 
together of thought, and a fusing of lives under the impact of divine love, 
creatively and redemptively present and at work. 

To conclude this section, something should be noted about the 
theological dimensions of sacramental observance. 

First: the dimension of upreach. This points to the otherness of God, 
the living God who is above us, whose holy love ever judges our lives, 
whose sovereign power keeps the stars in their courses, whose immeasurable 
grace is equal to the redemptive needs of a broken humanity, and who in 
the final moments of time triumphs over evil. Each sacrament affirms this 
dimension of upreach and is the recognition of God’s transcendence, God’s 
distance from us, and the fact that before him the proper mood is humility, 
adoration, and surrender. 

Second: the dimension of downreach. The Lord who is above us 
condescends to the plane of history, comes near to us in Christ, and offers 
his love and life in our behalf in Christ. It is this continuing downreach of 
immanence that seeks us, woos the mind with ultimate truth, warms the 
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heart with fervent and redeeming love, and commands the will with 
authority. In each sacrament there is this comforting, life-changing, fulfilling 
ministry of a God near at hand. 

Third: the dimension of outreach. God gathers his people into one 
beloved community. This gathered fellowship is under orders to bring all 
men into the fold of the Good Shepherd, and to bring every order of the 
common life under his lordship. In the sacraments God offers his life to 
us and we respond in offering our lives to him. Thus God sends us forth 
bound to him and to one another in a mission to the whole world and to 
the total life of man. So, for example, the drama of foot-washing conveys 
God’s forgiving love to us and constrains us to forgive each other and to 
live a life of loving helpfulness in a proud world. The drama of the meal 
symbolizes the theological truth that God makes men brothers. Likewise, 
the bread and the cup bring us the suffering, redeeming love of God in 
Christ that makes life new and gives the singing heart, the mind of peace, and 
the life of mission. We adore the Love that loves us so immeasurably. We 
receive anew the presence of God, who sends us forth to continue his 
mission of life to the lowest, the least, and the neediest of his brethren. 

Worship today is weak on the side of recognizing and rejoicing in 
God’s self-offering for us in Christ, and therefore the church is not greatly 
moved to offer her life to God and the needy world. This evangelical note 
must be brought back into the church’s worship. Brethren are stronger on 
the ethical meaning of sacramental practice and experience than they are on 
the foundational and theological meanings. This will mean in the long run 
a sterile worship and ultimately a mild form of humanitarianism. This can 
be avoided by a shift of emphasis. To nurture spiritual vitality in the church, 
the occasions of sacramental worship need to be multiplied. This would 
deepen and strengthen the evangelical note in our worship. 


IV. Nurture IN WorsHip THROUGH OTHER MEDIA 


The means of worship other than symbol and sacrament will be given 
attention in this section of the paper. We shall refer to those aids that give 
color, focus, and vitality to Christian worship. 

First: the Christian year. This is a helpful framework within which to 
cast our worship. It allows for emphasis on the essential doctrines of 
our faith. This means that there will be comprehensiveness, continuity, 
coherence, and consistency in our worship as a church. Moreover, it 
provides a rich resource for creative, prophetic, biblical preaching and 
worship. Also, the use of appropriate colors on the communion table 
typifies the mood and spirit of worship for that season. There is also a 
lectionary of Bible readings which has meaning and appropriateness, 
enabling the people to gain a rounded picture of the Christian faith and 
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mission. Brethren could adopt the lectionary of one of the liturgical 
churches or build an appropriate one. 

Second: the communion table. This is a fitting medium for worship in 
a Brethren sanctuary. Our Lord used a common table and common bread 
as media of God’s presence. He made the commonplace sacramental. What 
is more fitting than a table at the focus of attention in a place of prayer? 
Christ is bread for the daily round. He sanctifies, fortifies, enriches, and 
enhances life, and we know him in the common elements of providence. 
The table symbolizes the unity of the Body of Christ, the presence of Christ 
in the midst of his followers. We gather around his table to find nurture 
for both mind and soul in the service and the worship of God. The table 
ought never to be turned into an altar. A table is that about which the 
people gather and Christ is the spiritual Host present who conveys the grace 
of God to the communicants. An altar is that sacred center with its 
symbolism of Christ before which the people kneel in penitent adoration. 
Here the minister or priest acts as the mediator between the people and 
God, offering to God their needs, and offering to the people the real presence 
of Christ in the bread and the cup. Let us preserve the idea of the 
communion table and educate our people in its true meaning. The candles 
and the cross on the table signify the mystery of Christ’s human-divine life. 
Even here we ought to stay away from the ornamental and incline toward 
the plain, simple, and commonplace. Let only such symbolism be placed on 
the table as will freshen memory, nurture the sense of his living presence, 
and move the will to adore the God who so marvelously loved us. If acolytes 
are used, their use is to be regarded as an office and not a performance, and 
the act of lighting the candles is the signal for the people to unite’ in 
reverence and devotion to the Lord of life. It is inexcusable for a church 
merely to add this act to a worship service for esthetic reasons or to enrich 
a service. The lighting of the candles signalizes the joyful moment of 
turning to him who is the light of the world and of our hearts, in prayer, 
love, and adoration. The burning flame symbolizes Christ’s nearness to 
humanity and his transcendence of this world in victory and power. 

Third: vestments. When used, vestments ought to be colorful and 
beautiful, but not gaudy or showy. They are not decoration but are meant 
to exalt an office — never a person. To wear a vestment is a sign that we 
have taken on the mantle of an office and that we have willingly accepted 
its responsibilities. The person wearing the vestment must cultivate and 
radiate the integrity and life which the office represents. This applies to 
the ministry, laymen, choir members, and acolytes. 

Fourth: sacred signs, objects, pictures, and symbols. Stained-glass 
windows, with their signs and symbols, are never to be used for show, but 
only when they can be used for the purpose of illuminating the faith. They 
have a place in worship only as a means of calling us to thanksgiving to 
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God for his gifts, and of stimulating our joyful celebration of life in wonder, 
love, and praise. 

Fifth: the open chancel. The increasing use of the open chancel by 
our churches requires us to give some thought to its meaning. It means an 
open approach of God to all the people and an open and free approach of 
all the people to God. The open chancel calls us to train lay leaders who 
can read the Scripture, direct and lead in prayer, and call for the offering 
from the lectern. The open chancel requires that the minister or lay leader 
receiving the offering face the communion table with the people in the 
dedicatory prayer for the offering. To train such lay leadership is a must 
or we shall slip into sacerdotal practice. Whatever means we employ should 
be simple, intelligible, and meaningful, and must be understood to be a 
necessary and integral part of worship. It must fit into the mosaic of our 
faith historically, theologically, psychologically, and esthetically. The church 
should seek to keep dominant the corporate, prophetic, and creative 
elements in worship, avoiding the tendencies towards clericalism and 
sacerdotalism. 

Sixth: architecture. Architecture says something about God and man 
and how man interprets his existence. Architectural forms may fail to say 
anything specifically or concretely Christian. A form may give a muffled, 
confused witness to God. It may merely imitate the secular order and 
illustrate and accentuate secular passions, aims, tastes, and desires. The 
Romanesque says something decisive about God; the Gothic says something 
splendid about God; the Colonial says something about the sovereignty of 
God. The peril of the purely contemporary is severance from the great 
traditional patterns of the past. Church architecture has a sociological, 
functional, and, above all, a theological meaning. A church house is meant 
to point to God and the spiritual life. It is a place set apart for meeting 
God and for fortifying each other in the things of God. The forms we 
adopt should be theologically sound, simple, beautiful, and fitting for 
creative worship. 

What are Brethren patterns of architecture saying about us and our 
faith? About the God we worship? Architecture should convey God and 
universalize the truth of God. It should never be of such a character as to 
limit God’s truth or make it racial, national, or provincial. Moreover, 
church architecture should rebuke our reckless, prodigal, materialistic, 
comfort-loving, secular spirit and world. Brethren ought to recover the 
inherent truth and principle embodied in the “meetinghouse.” Brethren 
church architecture should be in keeping with our ideals of life and should 
proclaim the God of peace, peace as the will of God, and Christ as the way 
to peace. Architecture symbolizes the God we worship, the things we live 
by and for. Our form of church building is a trumpet of God to our 
distracted, drifting age, or it is merely an echoing voice of the man of this 
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age, and not the clarion call of the Voice of the ages. The architecture of 
a church should invite the solitary seeker for quiet to come in and pray. It 
should be a place whose simple beauty brings the solace of God to the 
restless mind, the love of God to the love-denied life. 

So, let us not be mere copyists but creators. In a secular age burning 
with love of things and comforts, let us embody in our structures the 
simplicity, the renunciation, and the sacrifice which give us buildings modest 
in cost but expressive of devoted craftsmanship. A house of prayer is 
functional and instrumental, but it also has intrinsic value and should be 
something which we are glad to offer to God, something worthy to be 
offered. Brethren should be discriminative, selective, and creative, 
developing our own patterns that typify the heart and soul of our heritage 
and faith. The house of worship should be ample, a fit place to meet and 
glorify God, for our architecture will also help to form our faith. Our 
forms should be open to God and to all people. Surely, the cost of our 
houses of worship should be modest. We should avoid needless expenditure 
of money. Also we should avoid the gaudy and the cheap. Whatever 
furnishings are provided should be relevant to our heritage and to the time 
in which we live. All should point to God, the author of life, and bind us 
to his will in Christ. To become creative in symbol-making and in 
architecture, we need seminars and craft groups who will study and engage 
in religious woodcarving, painting, architectural pattern-making, and 
ceramics, making those forms that elucidate the Brethren faith, capture the 
genius of our heritage and put it into material form. 


V. NurtTurE THROUGH PERSONAL WoRrRSHIP 


Corporate worship will never rise higher than the personal worship of 
those who make up the worshiping community. The practice of personal 
prayer is the hearthstone of all piety. It is the one bond that binds man to 
God and man to man in a life of mutual love. It is in the discipline of 
prayer that we are weak, and, because of it, our sense of God and mission 
is uncertain. The church through her leadership must give instruction in 
the practice and discipline of prayer and worship. People must be given a 
suggestive framework of prayer and for the practice of prayer. This would 
include direction in the use of silence, meditation, and contemplation. It 
would also include instruction in the art of both mental and vocal prayer, 
simple and unceasing. There would be guidance as to how distractions and 
moods are to be handled and how the dark nights of the soul are to be met. 
It would involve instruction in adoring God, in self-offering, in how to deal 
with temptation and other needs in prayer, in how to pray for others, and 
in how to practice prayer upon entering the sanctuary. This would be 
coupled with how to worship through listening to the choir, to the reading 
of the Scripture, to the sermon. Moreover, this guidance in prayer calls for 
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help in the devotional use of the Bible — how to read it so that God speaks 
to the mind and heart; how to study it topically, textually, by books, by 
tracing its great ideas and doctrines, and by word study, or how to use 
meaningfully the lectionary of Bible readings for the Christian year. Some 
of this teaching can be given in church-school classes, special groups, or 
prayer cells, but much of it will need to be done with individuals. 

People can be invited to come to the church office for definite instruction 
in the spiritual life. In such practice many would unburden their hearts of 
the questions and doubts that assail them and make their lives unfruitful. 
The worship of the Body of Christ will never be abounding with God in 
the midst, unless that particular segment of the body individually practices 
the presence of God in its daily life. People must be helped to find time to 
equip themselves with the spirit of prayer if public worship is to woo 
hearts and minds to a commitment to God. It is tragic that the whole subject 
of spiritual direction in the deep things of prayer and walking with God in 
the daily round is largely unknown to us. We have dealt much with the 
peripheral — to the great loss of power in the church. Our people need to 
be introduced to the classic books of devotion. The classic books of prayer 
also can be used with profit. Biographies of the great men and women of 
God always enrich the life of devotion. Letters and journals of noble 
Christians shed light on the life in and with God. Let our people be 
encouraged and helped in writing prayers for personal and family use. 
Journal-keeping tends to forward one’s growth. 

Finally, definite teaching should be given in the Christian use of 
pictures, the cross, the crucifix, the service cup, nature symbols, the bread 
and the cup. We can help them use these as windows into some aspect of 
the life of God, as a means whereby we offer our lives to God in joyous 
adoration and eager sacrifice. The hour is here when attention must be 
given to the spirit and the content of worship, and that which is nurtured 
in personal prayer and the practice of God’s presence. The state of the 
world and of the church demands that we concern ourselves with the 
theology of worship, its spirit and content, more than with the forms of 
worship. Brethren must keep things in proper perspective. 

By coming to grips with the spirit of worship, we would preserve and 
promote its solemnity, the sense of the majesty of God, the awfulness of 
man’s sin, and the unspeakableness of Christ’s suffering to overcome it. We 
would also strive to restore in our worship the note of joy, joy over Christ’s 
victory in unbroken witness to God, joy over his unbroken love for men, 
joy because of his unbroken triumph over betrayal, denial, abuse, frustration, 
misunderstanding, and cruelty, and finally joy in love’s supreme victory in 
Christ. Then we would seek to recover in worship the note of certitude, the 
deep conviction of God’s faithfulness and dependableness, and the assurance 
that God will finally consummate his purpose in history. 
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The Nurture of the Church Through Group Life 


Epwarp K. ZIgGLEeR 


In Acts 2:42, the first-century church is described as “devoting 
themselves to the apostles’ teaching and fellowship, to the breaking of 
bread and the prayers.” The characteristic word for the relationship 
which bound the early Christians together was koinonia. This is a most 
significant word, descriptive of the life of the apostolic church and highly 
relevant today. It has profound meaning, going far beyond a superficial 
“togetherness.” It means the life of God in the life of man. It implies 
unity, sharing, a responsible concern for mutual well-being, even in the 
material realm, and communion on the deepest levels. As the church 
expanded, the characteristic group of Christians was the “house church.” 
Throughout the history of the church, its most important business has been 
done by the small groups, at times conventicles, cells, prayer and study 
groups, house churches, and colleges of scholars. 

We live in an age of big organization, the day of the organization man. 
Churches have often been caught in the passion for bigness, and have lost 
their souls as they have tried to manipulate people in crowds. A careful 
study of the early church in comparison with the church of our time shows 
that they paid little attention to buildings, but much to building .the 
fellowship. In our day, vastly different as it is, we must be careful not to 
develop a building-centered church. It must be person-centered. The long 
experience of the church proves that it is in the primary, face-to-face, 
first-name group, bound together by clear-eyed and steady love, that the 
most important and lasting Christian nurture and growth take place. There 
have been thinkers among us who have assumed that because of the urgency 
of Christian nurture in small groups, no church congregation should have 
more than perhaps two hundred members. However, many larger churches 
experience the divine sense of koinonia as they provide for a constellation 
of small groups for study, prayer, service, Bible study, research, or recreation 
within the main framework of the church. Such churches may and in many 
cases do exhibit a far greater warmth of redemptive fellowship, and carry 
on a more effective program of Christian nurture than do small churches 
with inadequate resources and leadership. 

The church must always stand over against our culture in Christian 
judgment. As we see the failure of bigness, of blind following of the herd 
instinct, we must point the way to a new kind and quality of redemptive 
group life. This is to be understood as applying not only within the life of 
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the local organized congregation, but in many cases it must transcend 
denomination, thus developing rich ecumenical fellowship at local levels. 

The findings of the group dynamics movement and of Christian 
education bear out the judgment that significant changes in character and 
behavior take place more readily and are more enduring when they occur 
in primary groups. While public worship and the sacraments may even be 
enhanced in effectiveness by the association of large numbers of persons, the 
instruction of persons of all ages in Christian faith, and their collaboration 
in Christian service, can best be organized through the smaller group. 

We therefore need to consider the value and the function of the primary 
group within the larger family of the church. We should examine the kinds 
of groups which a good church should have for the most effective witness 
and nurture, the relevance of the group life in evangelism, the role of the 
family in Christian nurture, the place of retreats, and finally the roles of 
the pastor working in and through the group life of the church. 


I. KormNnonia 


Our crowded and busy world of big business and organization, 
paradoxically has made men more lonely than ever before. Never has there 
been so great need for a radical fellowship which transcends the artificial 
barriers erected by the organization clan. The church has the resources to 
bind people together across these artificial lines, making solid community 
among persons who are together because they belong to the family of God. 
The quality of fellowship in church groups arises from its three-dimensional 
nature. Groups may be drawn together in the church by common interests 
in work, culture, entertainment, or education, but they are held together 
by more powerful forces. They find a growing sense of oneness in their 
relationship as children of one God. 

Therefore, while many groups in church life are characterized by 
common interests, such as church music, varied forms of service activity, and 
study and action interests, yet the dimension of their relationship to God 
gives greater depth and stability to the relationship to each other. This 
tends to more vital and profound relationships with the groups, and more 
permanence in the fellowship. Because of Christian orientation of the 
groups, also, there tends to be constant consideration of each other’s interests, 
acceptance and reverence for personality, and all that is involved in the 
concept of agapé love. 

The very name of our church implies a deep level of koinonia. It is 
true that the qualities which made the name singularly appropriate for a 
church are often tragically lacking in certain local churches. Conformity to 
the life of modern communities has tended to weaken and destroy the group 
life of our churches. When members give large segments of time and 
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interest to civic and social clubs, to veterans’ and business organizations, to 
secret societies, to high school and college fraternities, the group life of the 
church is weakened. 


II. THe CnHurcn’s Groups 


Some of the best potential primary nurture groups which are feasible 
in the Church of the Brethren are: men’s and women’s fellowships, the 
CBYF, the junior-high fellowships, choirs, boys’ and girls’ clubs such as 
scouts, the church-school classes, golden age clubs, couples clubs, and prayer 
groups. In appraising the values of these organizations within the life of 
the church, one item is often overlooked. This may be lifted up by asking 
this question: Does this organization tend to cause further fragmentation of 
the family? Other questions which point up the values and dangers of these 
organizations are: Does the group further the main purpose of the church? 
Does it deepen the loyalty of its members to the church? Does it tend to 
attract and win new persons to its ranks and ultimately to the church? Does 
it exhibit the broad inclusiveness of the Christian church, or is it an in-group 
which repels other persons? Is it the needed experience of koinonia for 
certain members of the church’s community? 

It is apparent that some of these groups exist primarily for study; 
this is true of church-school classes. But in practice, particularly adult 
Sunday-school classes have become social groups, with a powerful hold on 
their members, and in many churches have usurped functions of the total 
church. There are values to be conserved in such classes. Most of them are 
age groups, even among adults. Their great potential lies in a far greater 
emphasis upon real group study of the Bible and of problems and issues 
confronting Christians. Most Sunday-school classes are not strong study 
groups. Great emphasis upon sound educational method is needed to 
strengthen these study groups, but even more important is the finding and 
training of persons who can guide, study, and utilize all the resources 
inherent in good group work in thorough Bible study. It may not be 
assumed that all necessary knowledge and insight can be elicited through 
discussion and sharing. There is a place for proper indoctrination and 
the presentation of information and value judgments by the teacher. 
Church-school classes under competent leadership, oriented to the directions 
a true church should go, will continue to be one of the most effective 
nurture agencies in the church. 

Men’s and women’s fellowships in the church can be of great value in 
maintaining vigorous personal involvement in group life and in service. 
Traditionally, the women’s fellowship, growing out of the service concept 
of the ladies’ aid societies, has been very strong. In many churches, the 
money-making project was a large item in the program. Men’s work also 
was often engrossed in raising money for various projects, though more 
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typically the men gathered for pure fellowship, or the fellowship of manual 
labor in construction and maintenance of church buildings and grounds. In 
many churches these organizations have grown too large for most effective 
group work. Women’s fellowships often solve the problem by dividing into 
“circles,” or interest groups, or groups which meet in geographical areas of 
the parish. Men’s fellowships need to subdivide in many churches into 
interest and service groups, or study groups for the most effective service. 
A realistic appraisal of our church youth fellowship groups is sobering. The 
church must give highest priority to finding youth leaders who can direct 
these groups into a far more fruitful and redemptive experience than they 
now have. 

It cannot be too strongly stated that the initiative in the formation and 
management of group life in the church and the total Christian community 
rests with lay men and women. This is one of the brightest signs on the 
church’s horizon today. The women’s fellowship in the Church of the 
Brethren is showing strong initiative and creativity in discovering the role 
of women in the church, and in providing increasingly varied openings for 
fellowship and service for them, as well as exploring opportunities for 
co-operation with men. 

Other adult groups, such as young couples’ clubs or organizations for 
the aging, are very important for the all-round nurture of the church. 
Probably the provision of congenial group life for senior members of the 
church is one of the most pressing needs at the present time in our church. 
At the same time, the classes or clubs for young married couples should have 
careful guidance so that their programs provide for the real needs of the 
age group. 

The AA organization, while not within the framework of the church, 
has shown profound understanding of group therapy. A church in many 
situations could provide effective group therapy for alcoholics, for divorcees, 
for cancer patients, as examples. A group which meets for the study and 
practice of spiritual healing, along the lines of the Order of St. Luke the 
Physician, is to be highly recommended, provided competent leadership is 
available. 

A vital form of group life, usually cutting across denominational and 
local church lines, is the vocational guild. Groups of Christians who have 
common professional or business interests form groups for study of the 
Christian implications of their vocations, and for a sustaining fellowship. 
Such groups may be teachers, lawyers, doctors, or all engaged in the healing 
arts, writers, insurance salesmen, farmers. The church may well explore in 
many communities the possibility of taking the initiative in calling such 
groups together. 

As we see the handwriting on the wall confronting our pagan failure of 
stewardship, our materialistic economic systems, we should explore the 
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implications of economic brotherhood. The church may well study with real 
sympathy the creative attempts to re-create economic brotherhood in such 
communities as Koinonia, in Georgia. There is a real danger that the quest 
for New Testament koinonia in full community may attract chiefly persons 
who desire a full retreat from life, and that the community will become a 
refuge more characterized by withdrawal and monasticism than by creativity 
and witness. This, many believe, has happened in the case of the Society of 
Brothers. 

The church may find that a creative approach to economic brotherhood 
lies in the formation of parish credit unions. A notable example of a very 
successful group of this kind is the Elgin Parish Credit Union. 

The church should also spearhead the formation of interdenominational 
and interracial groups which study and act creatively in community 
relationships. The groups provide a deep fellowship in Christ, one cutting 
across racial and cultural barriers. Notable examples of such creative groups 
exist in many communities today, and are in some cases almost the last line 
of fruitful and effective communication between races. 

A valuable variant in the formation of nurture groups is really a partial 
return to the “house church” idea. A group of church families who live 
close together in a neighborhood will have a plan of meeting together 
regularly for an evening of study, fellowship, and prayer. Often where the 
undershepherd plan is in operation, a deacon and his wife may encourage 
and give leadership to the group, and find it one of the most fruitful of their 
activities. Leaders for such group meetings should be under the direction of 
the pastor, and there should be good study and prayer guide materials 
available for their use. Churches may well consider such “fireside meetings” 
as an option instead of the traditional Sunday evening church service. 

Much more thought and planning has already gone into the provision 
of adequate group life and nurture for the twelve-to-twenty age groups. 
Perhaps the greatest problem the church here faces is the discovery and the 
training of adequate adult leadership for the youth groups. It is rare that 
a pastor can give sufficient leadership. He must constantly be on the lookout 
for persons who can be trained as counselors and teachers for junior highs, 
teen-agers, older youth groups, scout troops, and other groups. 

What has here been written would seem to call for a hopeless 
multiplicity of groups in the church. In many small churches, the natural 
age groupings which appear in Sunday-school classes may provide sufficient 
group life. A basic principle would be that every person in the church 
family should be a responsible participating member of some primary 
face-to-face group related to the church and at no point divergent from the 
church’s major purposes. The encouragement and organization of groups 
should always be a part of the planned program of the church. Yet it 
should be flexible enough that there can be regroupings as needed. 
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III. EvANGELISM THROUGH GrRouP LIFE 


The most effective and winsome evangelistic agency the church has is 
its group life. The unspectacular but steady success of so-called fellowship 
evangelism is proof of this statement. Fellowship evangelism (the term 
coined by Dr. Harry Munro) should have been discovered by the Brethren; 
it is a natural for us. It is based on the universal need of persons for a 
nurturing fellowship. In a planned program of this type of evangelism, every 
organization in the church — classes, fellowship groups of all kinds, study 
and service groups, scout troops or clubs, even choirs — will become the 
evangelistic agencies of the church. Indeed, it should be questioned whether 
any such group has a right to exist under the auspices of the church if it does 
not have an evangelistic outreach. 

We are here assuming that evangelism is not to be equated with 
revivalism, or with an obnoxious button-holing of people, or with 
proselytism. It means that every Christian person shares winsomely what 
he has found in Christ and the church. It is one beggar telling another 
where he has found bread. It is confronting all those persons yet outside 
the church’s fellowship and ministry with the gospel, in such winsome and 
attractive ways that they will be led to come in wholesome faith to Christ 
as Savior and Lord, and to unite with his church. 

What then is the role of the group in this process? Under God, the 
various groups in the church can do the best job of reaching and winning 
people. Every group, under the guidance of the church’s central evangelistic 
committee, will be given assignments of persons or families who by age or 
interest would normally be drawn to the group. The group then sends 
teams to visit these persons who are on the church’s responsibility list. The 
object of these visits is to build bridges of friendship, and to give a warm 
invitation to come into the meetings of the group. But the group, if 
successful, does not become a cul-de-sac! It functions in warming the hearts 
of newcomers through Christian fellowship and nurture. But it also 
encourages, indeed insists, that such persons come to full membership in 
the church. Usually such persons remain in the group which has won them, 
for further fellowship and continued Christian nurture and service. The 
group must never be an end in itself. It is valid as an open channel into the 
church, and insofar as it furthers the great ends of the church in its continuing 
program for the nurture of its members. This program of fellowship 
evangelism through the group life of the church has been successfully 
worked out on an interdenominational basis in more than five hundred 
communities through the National Christian Teaching Missions, and in 
countless individual churches on their own. It works. The Church of the 
Brethren may well find it the key to a new and vigorous evangelistic advance. 
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IV. THe ROLE OF THE FAMILY IN CHRISTIAN NURTURE 


This would seem to be one of the more obvious of the groups within 
the church entrusted with Christian nurture. But the obvious is often 
overlooked and its role in the church’s total program unappreciated. 
Reference was made earlier to “house churches” in the early church. The 
concept is still valid and timely. The “church in your house” is ultimately 
the basic unit of the church. Those churches which have looked askance at 
the Sunday school because parents might delegate religious nurture to it 
and neglect their own role have a valid concern! 

Never has the family had so difficult a task in Christian nurture as now. 
The invasion of the home by radio, television, popular music, and advertising 
brings powerful counter-forces to bear on the life of the family. The 
demands of the school, the peer group of teen-agers, and the proliferation of 
the blandishments and temptations of a sensate culture have been adequately 
described and condemned. But the church can be of help to the family. 
Recognizing the unique and commanding role of the family, the church 
must train her youth for the responsibilities of Christian family living, and 
throughout the married years provide the tools, resources, and counsel 
which families need if they are adequately to fulfill their role as little 
churches. 

Close and constant collaboration of church-school teachers with parents 
and the provision of guidance materials for parents connected with the 
curriculum materials used in the church school for all age groups will 
eliminate confusion and misunderstanding. Church-school parent-teacher 
associations and regular visits in all homes by church-school teachers and 
special visitors will create needed rapport. 

Special elective units for couples in the meaning and the program of 
Christian marriage and family life, combined with wise pre-marital and 
family counseling by the pastor and others, will enhance the family’s 
resources. The church needs to produce more literature and materials in 
the area of family worship, child care, family recreation, and home 
relationships, and make these materials readily available. The need is for 
materials which are inexpensive enough for wide circulation, yet well 
written, attractively printed, and in such format that they will be easily 
accessible and widely used. The strongest church will be the church which 
recognizes that the “church in your house” is the ultimate and most 
important basic primary group in the church’s life. 

Creative Christian groups are not cozy. The climate is not all sweetness 
and light, accompanied by soft music. If they are really creative and if the 
koinonia is deep and strong, there will be vigorous encounters, and even 
controversy. But it is only when groups confront issues vigorously, and 
present points of view with honesty, candor, and conviction, that progress in 
understanding and real solutions are achieved. 
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V. RETREATS 


Protestant churches are coming to appreciate the value of retreats, long 
a powerful spiritual tool used by the Roman Catholic Church. John L. 
Casteel, in Renewal in Retreats (Association Press, 1959), describes the 
retreat movement which has centered in such places as Kirkridge in 
America and the Iona community in Scotland. It has been found that 
impressive advance in Christian life, faith, and character may be stimulated 
by a group which goes apart to a retreat house for a period of several days. 
Guided meditation, shared silence, and a balance of study, work, prayer, 
and Christian fellowship occupy the time. Notable spiritual growth has 
occurred in the lives of persons and church groups which have shared in 
such retreats. —The Church of the Brethren has had little experience with 
retreats, but it is a program of Christian nurture available to us which we 
should explore. The group dynamics laboratories sponsored over the past 
several years by Dan West and others are of a totally different nature, as the 
name implies. The retreat is basically a spiritual event, and not a school of 
human relations. Its orientation is primarily toward communion with God 
in a group context, free from external disturbances. 


VI. THe ROLE OF THE PASTOR 


No other person has so comprehensive and vital a role in the nurture 
of the church as does the pastor. The Church of the Brethren is still 
learning how to feed, care for, and wisely use the services of a pastor. During 
this long transition time, many churches have been exasperated or exploited 
and many pastors have been frustrated and some destroyed because of lack 
of understanding of the exact tasks of the pastor. Sometimes he has 
sought to be a dictator, sometimes a benevolent father-image. Most pastors 
have honestly tried to understand and fulfill the role of pastor. Some 
congregations starve and snub their pastors; some idolize them. There is 
a high mortality rate among pastors, and great waste of dedicated human 
resources as whipped pastors turn away to other occupations. The church, 
happily, is beginning to understand and take seriously the pastor-church 
relationship. As it does so, confusion and frustration will decrease, pastoral 
tenure will lengthen, a higher quality of men will offer themselves for the 
pastoral ministry, and the peace and effectiveness of the churches will be 
enhanced. 

The work of the pastor as shepherd and feeder of the flock of God may 
be described under several role descriptions: 


1. The Ministry of the Word and the Sacraments 
This includes preaching, in the highest and best sense; the faithful 
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administration of the sacraments of baptism, communion, and the anointing 
for healing; and the creative, reverent leadership of worship. 


2. The Ministry of Evangelism 

The winning of persons by personal witness, private conversation, and 
public preaching of the gospel, and the training and leading of the whole 
church in such witnessing are included in this major role. The pastor must 
not — indeed, cannot — be the sole evangelist; but he must be the chief 
evangelist of the congregation, leading, inspiring, and training others in the 
task. 


3. The Ministry of Teaching 

This includes the training of new Christians, whether the children of 
the church or new converts, in Christian faith, life, and worship; the 
leadership given in the church school; and the training of layman in the 
church to share in worship, witness, and service. 


4. The Ministry of Counsel 

The intimate interpersonal relationships of pastor and people provide 
large opportunities for the nurture of growing persons in the church. 
Pastoral counseling in the pastor’s study, creative pastoral visitation, the 
ministry to the sick and the bereaved —all these provide significant 
opportunity for such work. The pastor must be aware of the limitations as 
well as the great possibilities of his role as counselor. He is rarely a qualified 
psychiatrist. Yet he should be able to discern which of his people should 
be referred to specialists in this field. At the same time, he needs confidence 
in the immense therapeutic values of vital Christian faith. In his work 
with groups in the church, he will be aware of the values of group work 
and fellowship in relieving tensions and bringing about wholeness of 
Christian personality. 


5. Spiritual Direction 

The pastor’s ministry of spiritual direction really goes so far beyond the 
usually practiced ministry of counseling that it justifies a separate category. 
The pastor not only counsels in the usually accepted sense of giving 
competent assistance in problem-solving; he also provides a wholly different 
range of spiritual resources. These spiritual resources cannot be discovered 
by a counselee in guided introspection. A true Christian pastor avails 
himself of the rich treasure of spiritual counsels, and commends them to his 
people. At its best, the confessional, as practiced by Protestants, and 
sometimes by discerning Roman priests, is a ministry of spiritual direction. 
The content of this direction is in the areas of confession, prayer, meditation, 
and sound personal disciplines. 
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6. The Ministry of Church Leadership 

The pastor does not work alone. He is the chief minister, which word 
implies servant and leader of the church. He guides, inspires, trains, and 
leads the church, which is the Body of Christ in the community. He puts 
others forward in all the manifold tasks of the church, then sustains them by 
his encouragement, guidance, and prayers. A clear and forthright statement 
of his task is found in Ephesians 4:11-12. “And his gifts were that some 
should be apostles, some prophets, some evangelists, some pastors and 
teachers, for the equipment of the saints, for the work of ministry, for 
building up the body of Christ.” 

H. Richard Niebuhr has coined a term for the role of the pastor in 
our modern world, the pastoral director. The word pastor carries rich 
freight of historic meaning, and its very etymology commends it to us as the 
best term to use for the abiding ministry of the ordained minister of the 
gospel in charge of a church. While the work of the pastoral ministry is 
rigorous and demands all of a man’s intellectual and emotional resources, 
it is not an impossible task. To be entrusted with the chief responsibility 
for the spiritual nurture of a church congregation is a lofty privilege, and 
it demands highly trained and dedicated persons. 

The church is often criticized for its indifference to great human needs, 
its superficiality of character, and its narrowness of vision. But it shows 
evidences in many places of a heartening renewal of first-century koinonia, 
and of being increasingly competent in the nurture of the spiritual life of 
its members. 
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On Epitomizing the Brethren 
A New Approach to an Old Problem 


VERNARD ELLER 


During the past ten years there has been a remarkable surge of study 
regarding eighteenth-century Brethren origins. A central aspect of this 
investigation has been the attempt to define or epitomize Brethrenism, to 
pin down the one determinative principle or influence that made the 
Brethren Brethren. 

I do not here intend either to review the work that has been done or 
to introduce any new evidence; both the review and the evidence already 
have been presented in a consummate way by Don Durnbaugh in his 
lectures at Bethany in 1958 (which material appeared in Brethren Life and 
Thought, in the winter and spring issues of 1959). This paper may be 
taken as building upon that one, simply suggesting a little different frame 
of reference within which to fit Durnbaugh’s argument. At the same time, 
I am convinced that this relatively small shift in orientation carries some 
rather major implications for our understanding of Brethrenism. 

Durnbaugh lays out the playing field early in his paper: “To state it 
schematically, one could place Ensign on one side stressing Radical Pietism 
and minimizing Anabaptism, with Willoughby in the center claiming about 
equal influence, and myself on the other side stressing Anabaptism and 
minimizing Radical Pietism.”* 

These are the accepted boundaries within which the Game of Brethren 
Origins is currently being played; and a most happy fun game it is, too, 
because, since there is no way of determining the winner, one can enter 
without risking defeat (each of the three positions has merited its respective 
proponent a Ph.D. degree). And my impression is that the game is growing 
in popularity, winning impassioned partisans even on the undergraduate 
level. 

If forced to choose between Radical Pietism /or Anabaptism / or 
half-and-half, I would without hesitancy line up with Anabaptist 
Durnbaugh; his evidence and arguments seem to me unimpeachable. 
However, I am convinced that the very putting of these alternatives creates 
a false dilemma and is ultimately self-defeating in the achievement of the 
truest possible understanding of Brethrenism. 


* Donald Durnbaugh, “The Genius of the Brethren,” in Brethren Life and Thought, Volume IV, 
Number 1, Winter 1959, page 5. 
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I would propose, rather, that the epitome of Brethrenism lies not in 
a monistic influence or orientation but precisely in the dialectical tension 
between the two orientations, Radical Pietism and Anabaptism. 

This position is not the same as the half-and-half combination theory; 
nor am I suggesting that Brethrenism marks a Hegelian synthesis of the 
two. No, the very tension itself is the creative point of focus. It was the 
tension that called the church into being and gave it its unique character. 
The tension remained in the continuing life of the church; the religious 
vagaries of such men as Conrad Beissel, Stephen Koch, George Adam Martin, 
and the Eckerlins represent a tide toward the Radical Pietist principle; the 
legalistic biblicism of such men as Christian Longenecker and Peter Bowman 
at the turn of the century represents a move toward the other pole. The 
church was at its healthiest when the tension was sharpest and most 
self-conscious; the attempt to resolve the matter by emphasizing one pole 
above the other always marked a deterioration of the faith. At heart, 
Brethrenism is a dialectic relationship, not a static principle. 

On the opposite page is reproduced a flyer or brochure which I have 
created for use in lecturing on this subject. . . . So if the class will please 
come to order... . 

The chart is divided into three columns: a Brethren column sandwiched 
between the Anabaptist on the one side and the Radical Pietist on the 
other. Prominent in the Brethren column is Alexander Mack’s philosophy 
or testimony, which has come to be something of a symbol for the church 
as a whole. It is composed of three elements. The first, the cross, denotes 
the basic Christian faith that is common to each of the three positions, as 
indeed it is to all Christian churches. It should remind us that although 
this and similar discussions strive to discover what is unique about the 
Brethren, strive to differentiate the Brethren from other groups, yet first 
and foremost the Brethren are a part of the one ecumenical Body of Christ. 
What we have in common with the Radical Pietists, the Anabaptists, and 
all other Christians is much more fundamental than the emphases that 
distinguish us. 

This cross might also be taken to represent a component of Brethrenism 
that is often overlooked. All of the first-generation Brethren were reared 
and educated in the state churches, notably those of the Reformed, or 
Calvinist, tradition. But their defection from these churches did not signify 
a rejection of everything they had learned there. Indeed, the Solingen 
Brethren testified that they differed with the Heidelberg Catechism at only 
three points.” The peculiar beliefs and practices of the Brethren, then, must 
always be interpreted within the context of classic Protestant orthodoxy; and 
these beliefs often look rather different in this context than they do in the 


* William Grahe, in the diary of the Solingen Brethren, European Origins of the Brethren, compiled 
by Donald Durnbaugh, pages 249-50. 
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What does it profit to 
speak much of Christ 
and his word, if we do 
not believe him, and 
tefuse to obey his com- 
mandments? Again I say, 
awake and tear the ac- 
cursed unbelief with 
its unrighteousness 
from your hearts, and 
commence a pious, pen- 
itent life as the 
Scriptures teach....+- 
We are referring to a 
penitence pessessed of 
power and works, such 
as John the Baptist 
taught saying: Bear 
fruit that befits re- 
pentance. 

(Menno Simons) 
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That which the Holy 
Spirit ordained for the 
faithful was written 
outwardly. All believ- 
ers are united in it, 
for the Holy Spirit 
teaches them inwardly 
just as the Scriptures 
teach them outwardly. 
eceeeeTherefore, when 
a believing person 
whose inner ears are 
opened reads the Holy 
Scriptures outwardly, 
he will hear as the 
Lord Jesus intends his 
teaching to be under- 
stood. He hears that 
which the apostles want 
to express: in their 
writings. He will also 
be impelled, through 
his inner hearing, to 
true obedience which 
makes him obey even in 
outward matters. Out- 
wardly, he reads the 
Scriptures in faith 
and hears the inner 
word of life which 
gives him strength and 
power to follow Jesus. 

(Alexander Mack) 


Love Jesus 


"O, for a closer walk 
with God" 


inner experience 


To sum up, my feeling 
is briefly aimed there- 
in that one must seek 
Jesus in one’s heart 
as the only true foun- 
dationof salvation and 
the heart must be come 
pletely purified through 
the true living faith 
in Jesus. In case it 
is wished to perform 
in true singleness of 
heart also those oute- 
ward actions which the 
first Christians did in 
addition to these in- 
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cannot consider this a 
mortal sin, if one only 
remains in impartial 
love toward those who 
cannot feel in their 
minds this necessity 
for these outward acts. 
The freedom of Christ 
suffers neither force 
nor laws. 

(BE. C. Hochmann) 


Some felt powerfully drawn to seek again the footsteps of the first Christians. 
They passionately yearned to avail themselves in faith of the ordained testimo- 


nies of Jesus Christ according to their right value. 


At the same time, it was 


emphatically opened to them in their hearts how necessary is obedience in faith 
if a soul wishes to be saved. 
(the origin of the Church of the Brethren as described by Alexander Mack, Jr.) 
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modern, liberal, humanistic, nontheological context into which they more 
recently tend to be put. 

The other two elements of Mack’s seal, the heart and the fruit, 
are used to symbolize the distinctive emphases of Radical Pietism and 
Anabaptism respectively. 

The heart is most appropriate as a visual symbol for the Radical 
Pietist ideology. Similarly, its motto would be: “Love Jesus.” Its goal, the 
line from a hymn of English Pietism, “O, for a closer walk with God.” The 
focus of faith, inner experience. The quotation from Hochmann is an 
eloquent summary of the Radical Pietist position. 

On the other side of the chart, the fruit of the vine (John 15:1-11) is 
a visual representation of Anabaptism. The motto: “Obey Jesus.” The 
goal is restitution of the primitive Christian life and church order. And the 
focus of the ideology is upon outward obedience, or fruit-bearing.’ Notice 
how the quotation from Menno revolves around commandments, a pious, 
penitent life as the Scriptures teach, power and works, and fruit. 

The Brethren symbol includes both the heart and the fruit. Take 
away either of these components, and it is no longer Brethrenism that is 
symbolized. Let either gain the ascendancy over the other and the picture 
of Brethrenism is correspondingly distorted. 

Notice in the quotation from Mack’s Rights and Ordinances how inner 
experience and outward obedience appear together. The two are not 
synthesized, nor is the combination a syncretistic or eclectic one; they are 
held in creative tension. And it is nothing short of amazing how often and 
in regard to how many different doctrines and practices eighteenth-century 
Brethren writers use this theme, playing off inner experience against outward 
obedience and then outward obedience against inner experience. 

Notice, also, the more subtle expression of the dialectic as it appears 
at the bottom of the sheet in the younger Mack’s description of how 
Brethrenism was founded. “Felt powerfully drawn,” “passionately yearned,” 
and “opened to them in their hearts” are all Radical Pietist phrases 
describing inner experience. And yet in each case this phrase is coupled 
with an Anabaptist emphasis on outward obedience: “the footsteps of the 
first Christians,” “ordained testimonies of Jesus Christ,” “obedience in faith.” 


When this dialectic operates as it should it has very salutary effects upon 
the faith. The two emphases check and balance each other. When the 
Radical Pietist tendency would slide off into subjectivism, private inspiration, 
mysticism, enthusiasm, or vaporous spiritualism, it is pulled up short by 
the demand for concrete, outward obedience to an objective Scriptural 


* Durnbaugh presents restitution and obedience as two separate concepts (in “The Genius of the 
Brethren,” Part Il, Brethren Life and Thought, Volume IV, Number 2, Spring 1959, page 5). Theoretically 
it is possible and perhaps of value to keep them separate, but practically they come to the same thing. 
The early church is the norm for restitution precisely because it was the obedient church; and conversely, 
if one is obedient to Christ, he will inevitably live as did the early church. 
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norm. Conversely, when the Anabaptist tendency would slide off into 
formalism, legalism, biblical literalism, or works-righteousness, it is checked 
by the reminder that faith is essentially a work of God within the heart 
of the individual believer, an intensely personal relationship rather than a 
legal one. Thus, within Brethrenism, Anabaptist influences discipline 
Pietism at the same time that Pietist influences inspire Anabaptism. 

Though I am convinced that the above analysis gets at the heart of the 
Brethren essence, it must be admitted that the historical process itself was 
not quite as symmetrical as the chart would indicate. Several factors serve 
to complicate the picture. In the first place, Radical Pietism was much 
more extreme and unbalanced in its emphasis than Anabaptism was in its. 
The Radical Pietists explicitly denied the necessity and value of outward 
works; Hochmann’s saying that they do not constitute “mortal sin’’ is 
certainly to damn them with faint praise. On the other hand, no Anabaptist 
would deny the need for inner experience— though the zeal and the 
evangelistic fervor that Pietism stressed were precisely what the Brethren 
found lacking in the Mennonites of their day. 

We need at this point to keep in mind the distinction of which 
Alexander Mack himself was very aware, namely, the difference between 
the Anabaptist idealism of the older writers whose works he used and the 
“deteriorated” faith of the Mennonites with whom he came in contact.‘ The 
latter were as much in need of some Pietist inner warmth as the Radical 
Pietists were of some Anabaptist backbone. 

Another factor ruining the symmetry is that because the Brethren came 
into being as a break-out of Radical Pietism rather than Anabaptism, they 
were continually answering charges from their former colleagues of the 
Pietist quarter. Almost all of eighteenth-century Brethren doctrinal writings 
arise out of this situation — saying to the Pietists, ‘““Yes (your emphasis on 
inner experience is correct), but (attention needs to be given to outward 
obedience as well)” — and represent the pull away from Radical Pietism 
toward Anabaptism. The pull in the other direction, i.e., away from 
Anabaptism toward Radical Pietism, does not find similar expression in 
Brethren writings, because the Mennonites of the day seem to have been 
particularly meek creatures who did not invite or enjoy pamphlet warfare. 
However, nonliterary evidence would indicate that the Brethren pull away 
from Mennonite Anabaptism toward a more Pietistic emphasis was a real 
one. Only the greater zeal, fervor, and inner glow of the Pietistically 
influenced Brethren account for the fact that whenever the Brethren and 
the Mennonites met in either Germany or America the flow of converts was 
decidedly to the Brethren and not vice versa.° 

Durnbaugh concluded his first lecture with the statement, “The weight 


* See “Basic Questions,” in Durnbaugh’s European Origins, pages 340 and 342-43. 
* Durnbaugh, “The Genius of the Brethren,” Part I, pages 20-24. 
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of evidence presented makes rather clear that the early Brethren can be 
considered to be primarily within the Anabaptist tradition. ...”* I certainly 
am not inclined to argue with “the weight of evidence presented”; and if 
the early Brethren had been forced to make an either/or choice between the 
two traditions, or if we would accomplish anything by placing them in one 
or the other, or even if there were any value in choosing between Anabaptism 
and Radical Pietism as to which contributed the more important emphasis 
— if any of these three choices applied, I would be quick to side with 
Durnbaugh as against Ensign or Willoughby. But it seems to me a much 
more accurate description of the Brethren genius to say that the founding 
Brethren took the major emphases of two rather divergent traditions and, 
by relating them in dialectical tension, formed a third tradition which was 
related to both but identical to neither. 


* Ibid., page 31. 
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The Church and Her Women 
Fioyp E. Bantz 


Within the last quarter of a century there have been unusual 
sociological changes taking place within our country with which the church 
has not kept pace theologically. For instance, the Church of the Brethren 
is still idealizing the soil. To be rural is to be more Christian. To live in 
the country is to live closer to God. The plain, the hill, and the lake are 
somehow more conducive to Christian living than are the streets, the sewers, 
and the skyscrapers of the modern city. 

Even though our people are moving to the city en masse, and our rural 
residents are becoming more urbane and sophisticated, we still have not 
learned to speak to the needs of such a culture. The wickedness of the city 
appalls us and we hunger for the countryside where there are more sheep 
than people. (No wonder Christianity comes easier there!) The Church of 
the Brethren is rapidly becoming sociologically urban but theologically it 
still speaks from a rural perspective. The attitudes of its people toward 
racial issues, labor unions, and political affairs reflect provincial suspicion 
of all that is cosmopolitan or metropolitan. 

This same theological irrelevance is noted in our failure to speak 
creatively to the whole matter of employed women and their relationship 
to the church. Whether we like it or not, we face a very complex problem 
about which we have not to date done much creative thinking. The 
phenomenon has taken us by surprise, a fact which in part accounts for our 
silence. Those who have been pastors over the last decade are familiar with 
the shift. Ten years ago, the average congregation could boast a few such 
persons, but there were not enough employed women to affect quilting 
societies or the church school staff seriously. Now and again the pastor 
would hear of another lady accepting employment; but there finally came 
the day when the awareness of the size of the problem was like the shock 
of a cold shower. We may not like what is happening, but the time has 
long since come to recognize that something has happened and is still in 
process. 

A brief statistical account helps us to see the current situation. In 
1890, five out of ten women never entered paid employment. Those who 
did averaged eleven years in such employment. Seven out of ten women 


The author, a graduate of Manchester College and Bethany Biblical Seminary, has 
been a pastor and is now the executive secretary of the Western Region, Church of the 
Brethren. His home and office are in McPherson, Kansas. 
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workers were single and five out of ten were under twenty-five. Currently 
things are different. Nine out of ten women will average twenty-five years 
of their lives working outside the home in some type of paid employment. 
Only one fourth of these women will be single. Five of every ten will be 
over forty, two of every five will be mothers with school-age children, and 
three of every ten are presently working. The largest single group in the 
women’s working force are women over forty, some of whom have worked 
all the time, but most of whom have entered employment after an interval 
as a housewife and mother.” 

To complicate the matter is the fact that we as consumers and patronizers 
of services owe a tremendous debt to working women. Hospitals and public 
schools are “manned” predominantly by women. Clerks and office workers 
also are recruited from the “weaker” sex. Of all clerical and kindred workers, 
68% are women, and of all stenographers, typists, and secretaries, 97% are 
women. Of medical and other health workers, 60% are women, and of 
teachers, except in college, women account for 74%.’ “If all the working 
wives gave up their jobs tomorrow, the economy would collapse and we 
would not be able to perform the essential services. . . . It would be a disaster 
of incredible magnitude,” says Erwin D. Canham, chairman of the National 
Manpower Council.’ 

The picture has changed so radically in this seventy-year period that 
one cannot but wonder what factors have been instrumental. An underlying 
circumstance is the Industrial Revolution, which has made present-day life 
so unlike the life of the mid-nineteenth century that even our imaginations 
cannot comprehend the difference. Seldom do we reflect upon what the 
elimination of hand labor has done for our society —or to it, for that 
matter. Without such a revolution, the gadgets which have done much to 
lighten the labor of women in the home would not have been within the 
reach of the average home. 

Secondly, the need to sell the products produced by revolutionary 
industrial techniques has created the modern advertising business. This, in 
turn, has successfully created an appetite for the products industry could 
spew out upon us; this appetite cannot be satiated very rapidly in a 
one-income family. 

However, the Industrial Revolution would not alone have been a 
weighty enough influence to accomplish such a feat. Had it not been for 
the feminist movement, the number of women in paid employment would 
be much smaller than it now is. Much that this movement accomplished 
has been of real benefit to our society. To crack the confinements of 


* Statistics from Employed Women and the Church, by Cynthia Wedel (New York: National Council 
of Churches of Christ in the U.S.A., 1959). 

* Sylvia Porter, “Women Becoming Important in U. S.,” syndicated column, January 17, 1961, 
Hutchinson News, Hutchinson, Kansas. 

* Cynthia Wedle, op. cit. 
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second-class citizenry which had burdened the female was proper. To work 
toward the elimination of prejudice and discrimination leveled toward 
women merely because they were women was morally correct. To point out 
that women were part of mankind was ethically correct and biblically 
sound. It was time for a change. 

But, as happens in many revolutions, justice was swallowed up in 
victory and the feminist forgot that women are still different from men. 
God has created them equal, but certainly he has not created them the same. 
Their physical structure dictates the difference. Women can have babies; 
men cannot. In this difference are exemplified all the reasons why society 
is thrown for a loss when men and women forget their respective roles in 
God’s creation. 

The feminist movement must face the charge that its values are 
contradicted by the fact that it has also aroused women to be discontented 
with the role in life which God has given them. It has scoffed at true 
femininity and created the impression that a real sense of vocation and 
achievement cannot be realized except through a career in professional life 
and paid employment. Somehow wifehood and motherhood were no longer 
legitimate and honorable roles in life for the average woman. G. K. 
Chesterton sharply stated the case in 1901 by saying, “I want to destroy 
the tyranny. They (the feminists) want to destroy the womanhood.” A 
modern-day cynic has quipped, “The feminists want to prove not only 
equality, but superiority.” 

The picture has changed as radically and rapidly as it has because a 
set of circumstances and events have made it possible for women to become 
part of the labor force. The reasons why many women are part of the labor 
force are dependent upon these conditions but still are not identically the 
same. 

Some women work in paid employment because they must. Others 
work to provide extras and luxuries not possible on their husbands’ incomes; 
a few of these extras may be very important even though not absolute 
necessities. Others work because unwise management makes an adequate 
income inadequate. Some work in order to permit their husbands to be 
employed in useful but low-income professions. A great many work because 
of the personal satisfactions they derive from their efforts outside the home, 
an alternative to the dissatisfaction caused by the labor-saving products the 
Industrial Revolution has provided for the home and the feminist movement. 

The typical reaction to the current situation is twofold. The 
nonemployed women tend to be negative and critical toward those who 
are employed. On the other hand, the employed women grow quite 
defensive under such criticism. This reaction does demonstrate the obvious 
fact that employment opportunities for women affect the whole world of 
women, not just those who are employed. None are unrelated to the impact 
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such opportunities for women have had on our whole social system. The 
fact of potential employment is reflected in the nonemployed woman's 
relationship to her home, family, husband, and outside activity. 

In general, the church has sympathized with the nonemployed women. 
It tends to shake its head in despair, confronted by a challenge it does not 
know how to meet. Projects dependent upon feminine attention go 
unattended. The long-established custom of daytime meetings for women 
no longer can adequately meet the time schedule of working women. Often 
the church notices cases of genuine neglect of children and their basic 
emotional and spiritual needs on the part of employed mothers. To this it 
is rightfully opposed. Just or not, the church’s mood is one of opposition; 
but the church is dogged by the awareness that it is fighting a losing battle. 

The church must assume a different posture. The time has already 
passed for it to speak creatively and relevantly to the phenomenon 
confronting it. The gospel surely has something to say to the current 
sociological circumstance. It is no longer fitting to ignore the trends or to 
wish for the good old days when things were different from what they now 
are. Certainly the church’s role is as important in this problem as it is in 
any other problem of unusual change in mores confronting its constituency 
and the world. 

First of all, it seems imperative that the church should take a positive 
and realistic position toward what is happening. This condition may not 
be here to stay, but the indications are that there will be a growing number 
of employed women for several years to come. The church should not react 
to this condition in a prejudicial manner developed from the fear that the 
institutional aspects of its life may be changed. It should stand ready to be 
prophetic but not antagonistic. It is not automatically right or wrong for 
all women to work, and the church does no service to anyone by being 
categorically opposed to employment for women. Some women must work 
and some women should work. 

On the other hand, not all women are going to enter employment. 
Hence, not all is lost. There will always be a few ladies around to serve 
teas, to be hostesses at wedding receptions, and to quilt. Even this situation 
demands forthright action on the part of the church, however. For a long 
time many of the projects we have expected women to carry out have really 
been busy work — constructive perhaps, but not really necessary or relevant 
to the gospel. We cannot expect women with time available not to enter 
employment in order to carry out some of the irrelevant chores we have 
traditionally assigned to them. Neither can we expect nonemployed women 
to lay aside their demanding work at home in order to spend many hours 
in church projects unless those projects and activities are relevant to the 
gospel. 

This alludes to a third action the church can take. A new attitude on 
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what constitutes the “work of the church” is needed. Much to which we 
have formerly attached that term is not deserving. We have thought in 
times past of committee meetings, official tasks, project work, and chili 
suppers as the work of the church. In these latter days, it has become 
apparent that such institutional tasks may be necessary if the church is to do 
its “work” but they are not in themselves the church’s work. The real work 
of the church is the translation of Christian conviction into the daily routine 
of life. It is the exercise of the prophetic judgment given the Christian by 
God against the social and moral evils of the day. It is the extension 
of healing balm to the downtrodden and wounded. It is the loud cry to 
mankind that God is God. None can usurp his place, and he has acted to 
save his people, wayward though they be. Insofar as the church’s institutional 
activity helps the church perform its work, such activity is good. When it 
does not render such service, it deserves little loyalty. 

Group life within the church should exist for fellowship and for mental 
and spiritual nurture; it should lead to mature churchmanship and Christian 
stature. It does have a right to exist, and should be geared to meet the 
variant needs of the people of the congregation. Speaking specifically within 
this paper’s frame of reference, the church should have and develop forms of 
group life geared to meet the needs of employed women, of women as 
mothers and wives, of nonemployed women, and of unmarried women. But 
such a program must deal with the real needs of these persons and dare 
not exist just to be doing something. 

As more women members of the church’s family units become employed, 
the church carries the responsibility of encouraging better stewardship of 
their material resources. With more time being converted into money, the 
Christian must respond to his gifts by putting more of his money to work 
for his Lord. If women withdraw from the worthy projects of the church 
in order to make money and then do not put a significant amount of this 
money into Christian stewardship, the situation is indeed serious. This is 
not an attempt to say that we can, with money, buy off our responsibility 
as Christians in service activities demanding our time also. It is rather to 
say that we will lose our souls if we sell out totally to secular, materialist 
values. Within the Church of the Brethren there has been experienced a 
new birth of stewardship activity but it has been followed by a period of 
real resistance on the part of many. With more of our women entering 
employment it is clear that our church will do its people a disservice if it 
does not continue its call to extensive Christian stewardship in spite of 
resistance. 

Furthermore, the church can render a fourth valuable service in this 
whole matter. It can help employed women examine their motivations for 
working. Far more important than the fact that women work outside the 
home is why they do so. The church can stimulate these people to consider 
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that some things are more important than the material things purchased 
with their extra income. Also, there are some values more important than 
being out of debt. Each Christian woman should examine whether her 
employment is the result of a desire to be of genuine service to a larger 
segment of society than just her family or of the need to escape the 
confinement of the home. Does she work because she is no longer really 
needed in the home as much as she once was? Or is she by this action 
declaring her independence and rejecting her role as a woman in the world? 

It is this latter concern which should arouse the interest of the church. 
When engaging in employment on the part of the woman is motivated by 
denial of her womanhood, there is cause for alarm. The oneness of marriage, 
for instance, exists because of the differences between men and women. This 
is the point of view of biblical Christianity. Women can never be men and 
men can never be women. This is the way God made us. Each has been 
made to complement the other. Women and men alike must realistically 
accept the fact that we are made “male and female.” There is a basic 
psychological need for femininity and masculinity. When this is denied, 
distorted, or perverted, the repercussions are dangerous. 

We are in danger today in two ways. On one hand, we face male 
abdication. More fathers are at home less. This is accompanied by the 
female assertion which is almost essential if Father is never at home. The 
child’s identification is with Mother because Father is not present. When 
Mother becomes one of the breadwinners, the problem is not resolved but 
is aggravated. In another subtle way she usurps the role of the male. 

There is a fifth step the church can take to meet the challenge 
confronting it by this situation. Rather than castigating those women and 
mothers who are engaged in financially remunerative employment, it can 
quicken its emphasis on family life and testify afresh to the importance of 
Mother’s role in the home. Here is a legitimate career within itself — one 
to be proud of, one which is on a par with employment in office, classroom, 
or industry. The church should affirm positively its conviction that mothers 
with preschool children should not work outside the home except where 
there is dire necessity. Furthermore, it should point out that employed 
mothers who have school age children but who have no preschool children 
must still make their outside employment of secondary importance. Often 
such persons do not realize that these children still get only the tag-ends of 
their emotional resources. The best has been drained off “at work.” 

The church can say and should say that those women called by God to 
be wives and homemakers are engaged in a vocation worthy of professional 
status. It is a true ministry to their men, to their children, and to other 
women. In a real sense this is a call to Christian vocation which is as 
significant as any other call which God extends. 

Certainly this emphasis is needed. In a recent survey of articles listed 
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in the Reader’s Guide, no classification such as women as mothers or women 
as wives could be found. Rather, a multitude of listings, such as women as 
air pilots, women as bankers, women as engineers, and women as insurance 
agents, ministers, physicians, singers, and radio workers were found. Articles 
such as “The Art of Being a Wife” and “Don’t Let Your Wife Wreck 
Your Dreamboat” were found, but not in any classifications that suggest 
the professionalism indicated by the former listings. 

Such an emphasis would not check the present trends particularly; but, 
as a matter of fact, it should not be totally checked. It would, however, help 
women at work in the home to cease idealizing the career woman in 
professional life. It would further give the woman at work in the home 
enough sense of professional calling that this particular need would not 
drive her to seek employment outside the home. Furthermore, it would 
help the church speak to many nonemployed women who make careers of 
“church work” in a manner which would eliminate any real difference 
between them and those employed outside the home. 

The church can work to change social conditions so that sociology can 
be affected. The church must never be content with things as they 
are just because they are. However, as it passes judgment on trends and 
circumstances, it dare not refuse to minister because it does not approve of 
these trends and events. The Christian church has a real ministry for all 
people. Therefore, as it relates itself to the new phenomenon of employed 
women, it must courageously speak out, albeit with compassion and 
understanding, but never without a program to meet the needs of its people 
involved in the situation to which it speaks. 











Book Review 


Christian Attitudes Toward War and Peace, Roland H. Bainton. New 
York and Nashville: Abingdon Press, 1960. 299 pages. $4.75. 


As we write this review, the Berlin crisis is mounting in intensity, and the mushroom 
clouds are almost visible on the world’s horizons. Because of the terrible complexity of 
the problems and the unimaginable horror of the consequence of false moves, Christians 
are seeking for solid foundations for Christian action in such a crisis. 

This monumental book should prove of inestimable value to perplexed Christians 
everywhere. Dr. Bainton is a historian of eminent stature. Much of the book is a careful 
historical survey from New Testament times to the present of the attitudes of Christians 
and the official stand of the church in each era of history, in the matter of peace and war. 
Pacifism, the idea of the just war, and the crusade — these are the three major attitudes 
toward war which have been espoused at one time or another by the church. The author 
traces the rise and development of each attitude, and gives a careful evaluation of its 
importance and effect. 

The book seeks to determine which of these attitudes, or what modification of them, 
is most relevant, not only to the stream of Christian history but to life in the atomic age. 
It examines thoroughly the compatibility of military service and the Christian ethic. 
After dispassionate and objective examination of all the alternatives, Dr. Bainton 
concludes that pacifism is the only right stand for Christians to take. He takes this stand 
not in angry condemnation of other Christians, nor in a sort of blind martyr complex, 
but as the stand to which one must come in sheer prudence and in thoughtful obedience 
to Christ, come what may. 

Brethren who may have been bewildered by the vast complexity of the issues 
confronting a historic peace church in our time will be deeply indebted to Dr. Bainton 
for this wise, carefully documented, and deeply Christian book. It is required reading 
for those who are engaged in the study of our pacifist witness for Annual Conference. 
Perhaps it should be required reading for all ministers and youth counselors in the church. 

The author has been for many years Titus Street Professor of Ecclesiastical History 
in Yale Divinity School. English by birth, he has had his education and all of his 
distinguished career in the United States. Ordained a minister in the Congregational 
Church, he has been an active member of the Society of Friends for many years. He has 
written many well-known books on church history, the best known of which are his 
Here I Stand (a biography of Luther), and The Church of Our Fathers. Read this latest 
and greatest of Dr. Bainton’s books before it is too late! 


—E. K. Z. 
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